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CHAPTER I. 

Some young girl friends of mine object to 
what they call an ** I story," that is, a story 
written in the first person singular. " If you 
are elegant, interesting, accomplished, with 
a slender waist, and broad shoulders, what a 
conceited puppy you must be to tell us all 
that ! or if you are modest and truthful, and 
tell us that you are only poor Hodge at the 
best — ^why who wants to hear about such a 
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hero ? No ! make yourself out as charming 
as you possibly can, only hide your conceit 
decently under a fig leaf of *he*s and ^him*s." 
One resource remains for the unfortunate 
story-teller who feels himself impelled by 
fate or inclination to write in his own person, 
yet would neither chalk himself up a con- 
ceited puppy nor a Hodge. Dear young 
ladies, I am not my own hero. You shall not 
hear if my hair is red or black. I shall 
neither flush my eyes in any of these pages, 
nor stride with majestic stork-like pins in 
and amongst the various paragraphs, nor 
" shake my tawny mane," nor even " erect 
my crest." So absolutely unheroic am I, that 
I do not know how this last-mentioned pro- 
cess is accomplished. You shall not be 
called upon to watch me through the dangers 
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of calf-love, any more than I shaU call upon 
jou to watch me through the valley of 
mumps or measles. No I my hero is none 
other than my father; my heroine is my 
mother. They are no chickens when I begin 
my story, for I, Carl Hiibner, their second 
son, am about 19, and my brother James is 
two years older. We have a little sister 
oalled Gertrude, and these make up our 
family. Though not in any way connected 
with Ireland, perhaps you will not object to 
my allowing myself to indulge in an Irish 
bull, and to explain that I begin my story 
nearly at the end of it. 

My hero, then, is Friederich Hiibner, my 
father, who came over some twenty years 
ago from a certain town in Germany, and 
fiettled in the United States of America, with 
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Gretchen, his wife, and infant son James. 
Here, in the States, was I born, and likewise 
Gertrude our sister. He was originally a 
carpenter by trade, and had lived and worked 
in his native town with his father and mother 
till they died. He then wandered off to a 
little quiet village amongst the Swiss moun- 
tains, partly drawn thither by his intense 
love of the beautiful in Nature, and partly 
that he found in that place a sufficiency of 
work. Here he married my mother, who had 
occupied a situation in an English noble- 
man's household, and was travelling through 
Switzerland in his train during the time my 
father was working there. 

In the village where he lived they met, and 
there they married. After that event, my 
father returned to his own country and started 
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a cabinet-maker's shop, and then it was that 
in the evenings, after work was over, he 
practised that art which has now for many 
years brought him into much repute. Few 
people who love, or pretend to love, the 
beautiful have not made acquaintance with 
Friederich Hiibner's wood carvings. Under 
his magic fingers, the dead wood seems to 
live again, and, dreaming of the mighty 
forest which was its home in the olden time, it 
puts forth buds, and blossoms, and innumer- 
able interlacings of leafy branches. Besides 
his power over this art, he has also gained 
some fame in a higher branch. He was only 
able to give much time to the study of paint- 
ing late in life, for, as he said, he had had to 
work too hard for daily bread at first, to find 
time for his own pleasure ; but when work 
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became less needful, and he had more choice 
in the arrangement of his time, his love of 
Nature, his accurate eye, and dexterous 
fingers found a natural outlet in painting. 
There is a certain vein of romance run& 
through his nature, which adds an interest to 
his pictures, though in appearance he is not 
at all a noticeable man. Honesty, justice^ 
and kindness have no very distinctive marksy 
else we should not so often be taken in by 
the opposite qualities. When looking at him 
doing the honours of his house in his kindly 
hospitable way, I have heard fine ladies, who 
did not know that I was his son, compare 
him to " a working man in his Sunday 
clothes.*' Besides these same fine ladies, 
the best people in literature, science, and art, 
whether they are from foreign lands or home- 
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bred, love to find themselves at Friederioli 
Hiibner's house. 

Strangers would hardly think they had 
seen our town unless they had been our 
guests at least once in their lives. This is 
not altogether due to my father s merits, or 
to the influential position which he now 
occupies; but it is also in part due to a 
charm that all find in my mother^s society. 
She is a woman fitted in every way to be my 
heroine — *^a perfect woman nobly planned, 
to warn, to comfort, and command." Neigh- 
bours who can remember her first coming to 
the States tell of her great beauty, how 
people would watch to see her come in and 
go out, and envy my father his fair wife, 
wondering how such a homely man had won 
her affections; and that he had won her, 
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body and soul, was evident to all. The 
whole world, even her own children, seemed 
as nothing in comparison with this intelligent, 
but rather heavy-looking Gj-erman carpenter. 
Now, I must own, there is not much positive 
beauty left. An attack of small-pox, when I 
was about three years old, marred her com- 
plexion and features so much that, excepting 
for the charming expression and majestic bear- 
ing, people might say there was no beauty at 
all in her now. Though proud of being the 
adopted daughter of a democracy, she has 
one weakness which, when I noticed it first, 
struck me as curious in a woman of her 
strong views on certam social distinctions. 
It was through the gossip of an old neigh- 
bour and friend of my mother, who had 
nursed her tenderly through her bad illness^ 
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that we, in fact, came to the knowledge that 
my mother had occupied the humble position 
of lady's maid to some English earl's daugh- 
ter. Upon her death she had been thrown 
out of a situation, Mrs. Nixon guessed, and 
had then married my father. This was 
the account the old lady gave us in her tea* 
table recollections, partly gathered from my 
mother's wandering talk in her illness. Much 
of what my mother said in her delirium, how- 
over, was absolutely unintelligible to the good 
lady, and had sorely puzzled her. It was 
evident to us that, though she never contra- 
dicted old Mrs. Nixon's statement, she dis- 
liked having this part of her life recalled. 
It was totally unlike my father, who never 
shrank, when it came naturally in conversa- 
tion, from any reference to the days when he 
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practised his trade of carpenter in the oltf 
German town. Sometimes in her quick^. 
lively descriptions to her children, she would 
by chance drop an allusion to the time when 
she lived in England or Scotland. By slow^ 
degrees we began to notice that if, with the 
eager curiosity of youth, we caught at it 
and began asking questions about that time,, 
it was the signal for the conversation to be 
turned into another channel ; or a cloud ap- 
peared on the horizon to show us that it was- 
not a welcome subject. 

Our love and veneration for her were such 
that when we saw even a slight feeling of* 
dislike to the mention of any subject, it was 
enough to close our lips. We had, I think^, 
never learnt that lesson of modern life that 
it is the duty of children to bring their- 
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parents up with Spartan firmness. It is, I 
often see, however, the mother that first 
teaches the lesson, " spare the rod and spoil 
the mother," and the children leam the lesson 
all too quickly. Whatever my mother might 
have done in this way, my father had made it 
impossible for her to reap any advantage by 
such a training. He always made her too 
much a power in the house. If we had 
attempted, with all the ardour of fifteen, to 
correct her weaknesses, enlighten her ignor* 
ances, make light of her reprimands, I think 
my father would have let us hear of it. 
Once, I can remember, after having picked 
up some of the free and easy manners to the^ 
elders which were practised by our neighbours^ 
I a little tried to air them upon my mother^ 
whose ignorance upon some subjects greatly^ 
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fihockedi but I fear secretly pleased, her too- 
learned sons of fifteen or sixteen. Suddenly 
we were startled by a large foreign body that 
«eemed to rise out of the very ground, and 
£tood facing us, with his hands behind his 
back. 

"Vat make dese young men? Wish 
they to make our mama a fool ? Know this, 
my zones, that if you have one leedle bit 
of sense in all your bodice, you get it from 



our mama." 



I think we have never since tried on the 
insolent bantering, or perhaps brow-beating, 
that is so strangely considered by some of 
our friends as a manner peculiarly adapted 
to mothers, as if they were a cross between 
a good joke and an object of contempt. We 
should soon have tailen into it, but my father 
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would neither hear of her foibles, her weak- 
nesses, or her ignorances, if she had any, bein^ 
treated with anything but the tenderest re- 
spect. Truly, it might be said of him, that 
he worshipped the ground she trod on. I 
have not seen very much in my life, but 
I think I never saw such devotion. She^ 
having travelled in many countries, and 
mixed with many classes of people, by her 
shrewd observation and ready sympathy has 
amply made up for any want of early educa- 
tion. Her wonderful intelligence and bright- 
ness were sure to turn any of these advantages 
of travel to good account. She had always 
a keen but kindly insight into human nature, 
and, perhaps, she knew that many of her 
pleasant foreign friends, with whom she had 
long been on affectionate terms, might feel 
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themselves aggrieved if they found out that 
their charming hostess had been at one time 
B, gentlewoman's gentlewoman. Doubtless, 
if they thought at all about my mother's 
history, they settled in their minds that my 
father had waited till he had arrived at the 
influential position he now held in his adopted 
country, and then had married my mother, a 
lady bred and born their equal. My mother, 
I suppose, thought it better to let them con- 
tinue in this belief, rather than shake their 
friendship. Poor humanity I It must be 
humoured, if we are to keep on comfortable 
terms with it. 

Our parents, when they cotiverse with one 
another, generally prefer their native tongue. 
My mother, from her sojourn in England and 
her subsequent sojourn in the United States, 
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Inhere she is surrounded by an English- 
speaking population, passes from her own 
language to English with the most perfect 
«ase. My father, though a good linguist, 
has never lost his strongly-marked foreign 
a>ccent, and always prefers talking German if 
he can. I fear we do not indulge him. We 
young people have adopted the language of 
the people amongst whom we live. 

My brother and I were both destined for 
the medical profession, and it had been settled 
by our parents, and willingly agreed to by us, 
that we should cross over to Europe and 
begin our studies in Paris ; and also, during 
the intervals of study, we were to travel 
about and see some of the countries of the 
old world. Much as we looked forward to 
this arrangement, it was a sad parting for all 
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of US. Up to this time we had carried oir 
our education while living under our father's- 
roof, and it was a great break-up for both of 
us now to leave the dear old home faces. 
The evening before our departure my mother, 
and James, and I sat round the stove rather 
silently. My father had been called away on 
business, and little Gj-ertrude, leaning her head 
against James' knee, might be said to be 
sleeping for sorrow. My mother had with- 
drawn into the dark corner, partly to hide 
her eyes from the light, and partly to hide 
the sorrowful tears that would come, in spite 
of all her efforts to appear cheerful. At 
length she asked, 'in a trembling, tear-laden 
voice — 

" Boys, when do you cross over to 
England ? '' 
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We mentioned the time that she herself 
had helped us to fix. 

" Ah, I ^ish your father and I were with 
you. And you must be sure to go to Soot- 
land. Tell me all that you see. You will be 
much struck with Edinburgh, bat you must 
not go only to the towns. You must see the 
country places." 

Here my mother made a pause, and then 
jerked out in rather a hurried manner — 

'* There is one place I should like you 
to go to. It is as beautiful as any place in 
Scotland, I believe. Go and see Craigannoch. 
Yes, and many other places beside that. If 
you take the Glendyne railway, you will, I 
think, find Craigannoch somewhere near one 
of the stations on that line. There used to 
be good fishing in the Loch. Loch Annoch, 

VOL. I. 
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as they called it, used to be free to all 
fishers ; but I speak of long ago. Things 
will have changed since then. But go to 
Craigannoch. It was well worth seeing." 

" Yes, mama, but what is Craigannoch ? '* 

*' Oh, it is the seat of the Earls of 
Forsyth. Laidlaw was the family name, I 
think. It was a place well worth seeing." 

"Was it there you were a lady's maid, 
mama ? " 

" I lived there for some time ; several 
years, indeed.'' 

"Will the people remember you about 
there?" 

" Oh I no — no — no 1 Do you think they 
keep the memory of all the departed servant 
maids in their heads, in those great houses ? 
No one will remember me. Should you see 
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any of the poor people about, ask about the 
old Earl. If you see him about, take a look 
at him and let me know how he bears his 
years. He must be an old man now. He 
was a handsome man when he was my 
master. I have never seen a handsomer man. 
When you get into England or Scotland you 
need not say, without a cause, that you are 
the sons of anyone's handmaiden, be he lord 
or loon. It certainly will not advance your 
claim to respect. However, boys, stand on 
your own merits. As yet, thank heavens, you 
can honestly do that." 

*' Oh, but I shall stand on the merits of 
my father and mother also. I see no reason 
not to be proud of them whatever their 
calling was, as long as it was an honest 
calling." 
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" Honest callings are respected everywhere 
and at all times, theoretically, but socially 
and practically I think they are not at all 
respected as long as they are not classed 
with the callings befitting a gentleman. In 
certain classes it is better to be the son of a 
high-bom rogue than of a low-bom honest 
mto." 

" I don't understand you, mother," I said. 
••How can a man be high-born if he is a 
rogue, or low-born if he is an honest man ? " 

•• Oh I " said my mother with a slightly 
scornful laugh, ** you will improve your 
education when you get into Great Britain ! " 



CHAPTER II. 

Some time after this we were settled at work 
in Paris, where we got on satisfactorily 
enough, I believe, with our studies, and in 
the course of time were able to take our 
long-looked-for tour in some of the other 
parts of Europe. I need not detain the 
reader with our adventures and impressions 
in our travels, as I have promised the young 
ladies they shall hear and see as little of me 
as possible. They must, however, permit 
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me to announce my arrival in the good town 
of Edinburgh, along with my brother James. 
Here we were so much delighted with the 
beauty of that city, that we were little dis- 
posed to go further. My mother's request 
had almost begun to fade from our memory,, 
when one day, happening to look at the 
name over a tobacconist's shop on the North 
Bridge, we read out " Elizabeth Laidlaw," in 
large letters. 

" Laidlaw, Laidlaw," said James. " Why 
that was the name of some place my mother 
wished us to see.'* 

" Was it ? No, I think it was the name of 
the people to whom it belonged." 

" Nay ! " said James, " she said it belonged 
to the Earls of Forsyth." 

We determined to go in and buy some 
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cigars, and at the same time to make en- 
qairies of Elizabeth Laidlaw, who perhaps 
could tell us something of her own name and 
whether it was the fact that a place was 
called Laidlaw, as well as a tobacconist. We 
found the good wife a great talker and soon 
learnt that "the guid-man was ane o' the 
Laidlaws." That the head of the house was 
the Earl of Forsyth, but he was such a far 
awa' cousin that it was difficult to trace the 
connection. However, the home of the 
illustrious family was Craigannoch Castle. 

" On the Glendyne railway ? " we asked, 
as our memory began to clear up what my 
mother had told us. 

" Aye, but I dinna think it gangs just to 
the place. Ye stop on the road, I'm thinking, 
and there is a coach that passes the castle. 
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But ye'U ask, and they'll tell'ee. And what 
will ye be wanting wi* the Earl o* Forsyth ? " 

" Oh 1 we only want to see the place ; my 
mother was once there, and she remembers it 
well. That was before we were born." 

" Oh 1 it's a changed place since then ; yell 
no ken it/' 

"That may well be, for we have never 
seen it, but what has changed it P " 

" Ye see the Earl is getting an auld man^ 
and after he lost his only bairn, he married a 
lady wi' a heap o' siller. She was a Miss 
Semple, ane o' the great brewer's folk, and 
she had a muckle, big fortune. She's the 
grey mare, ye ken, and she's lookitinto every 
thing and gotten the Earl out o' debt, and 
she has made a grand place o't. 

" Was the Earl a very poor man before ? '^ 
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'* Aye, for the like o' him he was puir, (or 
lie was an awfd'-like man for spending his 
isiller on useless things, and waur. He just 
mammelled it awa' on horse racing and 
playing himsel', and a* the place went to 
Tack and ruin. His first wife had a guid 
tocher too, but she was na' sae stout wi' him 
as this Countess, and he spent it a'. She had 
an ainly daughter, the Lady Margaret Laid- 
law. My man was under-gardener to the 
Earl, and that's how I ken about them. Fve 
heard him say she was that bonny, but she 
was silly in her health. She was in a decline 
and her father took her abroad, and she died 
there before they could bring her home. Te 
should see the place she's buried in ; they ca' 
it the Mausoleum. The guid man has seen it, 
and he says it's just beautiful, wi' her lady- 
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ship, like as she was in lif e^ a' in white marble,, 
lying doon, and a beautiful angel standing 
o'er her, pointing up to heaven. He says its 
real like her, and the tears just come into 
your een, it's that beautiful." 

" It was sad for him to lose his only 
child." 

" Aye, you would think sae, but folk are 
different, and for a* he made such a wark 
when she died, he was na' that kind to her 
when she was in life. She was a lassie, and 
he wanted a laddie for the property, and she 
was sair neglected, and he put o*er her a- 
wheen graceless, little-worth hussies, for 
what ye may ca' governesses. At least, John- 
Laidlaw had a story about a foreign woman^ 
that suld never have been pit near ony 
decent lassie, and she just ruled her, and^ 
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took a' kind o' tales about her to the Earl, 
wha was an awfu' man in a passion, and John 
says thej just dadded the life out o* the 
lassie between them. Folk said the Earl 
would marry the woman, and I am thinking 
she thought sae herself, but it was a* havers v 
he kent better than that/* 

" Had she no nice kind servant about her — 

perhaps some faithful lady's maid ? " 

* 

" Yes, I'm thinking John Laidlaw said she 
had a very decent canny lassie with her, 
mair like a sister than a servant woman. 
But a woman like that is no' a fit companion^ 
for a lady." 

" Oh 1 I don't know," we said, with a tone 
of injury that might have astonished our 
talkative tobacconist if she had not been too 
full of her own chatter. 
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*^ But ye see Craigannoch Castle was not 
then a place for decent women of her ain 
standing to gang to, for the Earl was not 
A-weel-conducted man ava'/' 

*' Who was the lady's maid ? She was at 
any rate a respectable, well - conducted 
woman ? " 

** The lady's maid P I dinna mind muckle 
about her. She was aye wi' her ladyship, 
Jind went abroad wi' her before she died. I 
am thinking she married after that." 

"Yes? Did she marry a countryman of 
her own ? *' 

"Oo, I fancy sae. I think she married 
"Tam Donaldson, one o' the gardeners. He 
got turned awa* for some quarrel he had wi* 
the foreign lady, the governess. She went 
^nd told my lord, and he sent him away. He 
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keeps the inn at Loch Annoch now. It was 
left him by a friend of his ain, and I'm 
thinking he married the lady's maid, bnt I 
could na' just be sure o't. It is a decent 
place to put up at, and I mind now the coach 
stops there. Ye see my man kens a' the 
folk there. They are maist o' them Laidlawa 
and a' conneckit. Make my compliments to 
Tam Donaldson if you see him. He'll mind 
John Laidlaw fine, and tell him he's weel, 
but just getting a wee bit auld." 

Bidding good-bye to our talkative tobacco- 
nist, we left the shop, I confess feeling a 
little odd at finding ourselves amongst the 
class of people who must have been my 
mother's natural companions. The influences 
of an aristocratic world were creeping over 
our youthful hearts, and we could fully 
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appreciate my mother's advice. I think we 
both settled in our minds not to proclaim 
her honest calling at every street comer. 
How did she comport herself in the presence 
of worthy Tarn Donaldson or John Laidlaw ? 
Had she given herself lady's maid's airs ? Or 
had she been " Hail fellow well met " with 
them? How would she like her supposed 
marriage to Tarn Donaldson the innkeeper P 
for I had jumped, of course, to the conclu- 
sion that, in spite of Mrs. Laidlaw's recollec- 
tions, the one "decent canny lassie" who 
seemed to have been about the poor young 
lady was my mother. A perilous situation 
for one so fair as my mother was when 
young, to be placed unguarded in such a 
household. Noble mother I to have passed 
through this fiery trial, and have come out 
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tbe woman she had done. Strictly speakings 
zny mother had not married above John 
Laidlaw's or Tarn Donaldson's rank, but to 
my crude reasoning there seemed a difference. 
At any rate now there was a difference. She 
reigned like any Uttle queen in the society of 
our town, and my father was a man of mark 
^amongst his people. 



CHAPTER ni. 

Some time after our conversation with Mrs^ 
Laidlaw, we had ourselves conveyed by the* 
Glendyne Railway as far as the village of 
Mettrick. Here we descended, and immedi- 
ately afterwards ascended the Ballin Garten 
coach, which, we were informed, stopped on 
its course to set down travellers at the 
Laidlaw Arms at Loch Annoch. A lovely 
journey it was in spite of the continual 
drizzle which accompanied us, and which 
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every now and then hid the loveliest parts 
from our eyes. At length just as we rounded 
the corner that brought us into the village of 
Graigannoch, the clouds, which had shown 
some disposition to break up, suddenly 
cleared off the face of the sun, and the blue 
sky and a flood of sunlight lit up the whole 
scene as we dashed through the village fol- 
lowed by a troop of shock-headed, bare- 
legged bairns shouting and screaming, and 
turned the corner of the road that leads 
down to the Laidlaw Arms. 

Never shall I forget the scene which burst 
upon our eyes. The village is left behind 
and out of sight, and at the foot of the hill, 
in peaceful solitude, lies the lovely lake, re- 
flecting every peak and tower of the great 
castle on the rocks overhead. Far away 
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stretches the wooded slopes of the park, 
broken in upon here and there by rude, over- 
bearing, savage-looking rocks and mountains. 
Down their sides they cast forth brawling 
torrents as if to drown the gentle beauty 
lying at their feet. But the rude streams 
learn better manners as they join the gentle, 
brown-looking river that wanders through 
glade and dell, and finally loses itself in the 
deep waters of the Loch. Truly, a noble 
place. No wonder my mother cherished the 
remembrance of this some- time home of hers, 
and there is Tam Donaldson, her supposed 
husband, standing at the door of the inn 
ready to receive any visitors that may fall to 
his share from the coach. 

He was a little inexpressive man, who re- 
ceived your first civilities with a grunt as if 
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lie resented tliem, but I found it was more 
from shyness than crustiness. We got off the 
coach, which changed horses here, and which 
soon went on its way to Ballin Garten, where 
it put up for the night. Most of the passen- 
gers, however, stopped at the Laidlaw Arms, 
and we, not having thought of securing 
rooms beforehand, were likely to fare rather 
badly. But in the end Tarn Donaldson 
managed to get a room fitted up for us 
somehow, and we had the promise of a 
better one if we stayed longer than that night. 
We found our room comfortable enough, 
excepting that it brought us into too close 
quarters with the Donaldson family, whatever 
that consisted of. They may have had many 
other powers of mind or body, but one power 
they certainly had to perfection. They were 
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the loudest snorers I ever heard. Whether 
it was the snoring, or whether it was an 
exciting influence in the air, I know not, but, 
after a dream- tormented sleep of a few hours,, 
I woke finally, and so decidedly, that T felt 
there was no use trying to sleep again. Sa 
dressing myself, I left James sleeping the 
sleep of the just, and set out for a walk. If 
the Oastle and its surroundings seemed grand 
the night before, nothing could exceed their 
loveliness bathed in the glow of the rising 
sun. I was met everywhere, where I might 
have made an entrance through a hedge or 
over a stile, by an announcement that " any 
one found walking in these grounds would 
be prosecuted to the utmost limits of the 
law." There was something quite ludicrous 
in the utter abandonment to morose selfish- 
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ness of those two grandeeSj walling them- 
selves up round nearly two counties to keep 
off the profane eye of the public, and saying, 
^' It's mine, and you shall not have a single 
slice of it!'* What could the dwellers in 
yonder frowning Castle be like ? Were they 
flesh and blood like other men P Did they 
eat little children? Did they say **fee fo 
f um " when they met any trespassers ? If I 
got oyer the wall, should I hear a hoarse 
voice from the Castle saying, ^* I smell the 
blood of a Yankee," and immediately after- 
wards the sound of the gong for dinner. I 
began to feel a strong interest in the hoary 
old sinner, sitting aU alone with his grim wife 
in the frowning Castle, and looking out upon 
the lonely shores of the lake, watching with 
an evil eye any chance passer who should 
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peep into their paradise. But who knows ? 
Perhaps they were not lonely, but were 
surrounded by little ogres playing about 
their knees, all wearing golden crowns, as I 
remembered once to have seen upon the 
heads of the ten sons of the ogre at a theatre* 
With these speculations in my head I found 
myself once more at Donaldson's door* 
He was sunning himself in the porch, and 
had so far thawed in his feelings towards me 
that he vouchsafed a grunt, independent of 
any remark of mine that I had made to him. 
Encouraged by this token of friendship, and 
as breakfast was not quite ready, I sat down 
on the seat opposite him, and asked if Earl 
Forsyth had any children. 

"Aye, he has twa sons-Lord Craigan- 
noch and the Honble. James Laidlaw, for- 
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bye a daughter by the first Countess, that he 
lost. They are two lads like you and your 
brother, maybe a wee bit aulder; but they 
are in the East Indies." 

** Why does Lord Forsyth shut up the 
grounds so closely? I should like uncom- 
monly to get in to see the place. Is there 
no way of managing it ? " 

" Oh, the place used to be open to any- 
body that behaved themselves. But it's the 
Countess that likes to hae' it a' quiet. She 
is a maisterfu' woman, I'm thinking. The 
Earl is auld, and he likes to let her gang her 
ain gate ; for, ye see, she had a guid tocher, 
and then she's brought twa heirs to the pro- 
perty, when he thought it was a' to gang to 
a far-away cousin, a Sir Walter Laidlaw, that 
he cast out wi' about some land that Laidlaw 
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thought he was selling the timber off. Even 
if the lassie had lived she would na' have 
come in for a baw-bee o' the property, for 
sae far the family o* Laidlaw has keepit 
women in their proper places, as Paul says 
they suld be keepit." 

" Still, the present lady seems to have her 
own way, Mr. Donaldson." 

"Aye, and I maun say that she is a 
clever buddy. She has gotten the Earl out 
o* a' his debts, and made the place what it 
never was in my time ; and she's converted 
him, they say. I hope it's a repentance no 
to be repented o*. But I dinna ken, she's 
built a bran new English kirk, and there are 
a wheen laddies singing and skirling a' day 
lang wi' their sarks outside their breeks 
instead o' in ; and, losh sake, man I to hear 
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iihe minister putting up the prayer (intonin* 
they ca' it), it's for a* the warld like a laddie 
that's gotten skelpit at the schule. I was 
^air offended wi' a* their becking and booin*. 
A' weel, lads, but I'm thinking ye'U no get 
in to see Craigannoch." 

My brother had joined us as Donaldson 
i?v^as talking, and expressed loud discontent 
-that we had come all that way to see the 
grounds and Castle of Craigannooh and that 
-we could not get in. 

** It's abominable," said James, wrathfuUy. 
^* How can you stand it ? " 

"Oh, folks will stand muckle to keep 
iquiet* Thae big folk will lay field to field 
till there is nane besides them on the airth. 
That's what the Countess would like, and 
she's shut up nigh twa counties o' God's 
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airth. But I'll teU'ee, though," said Donald- 
son, scratching his Tain o' Shanter instead 
of his head, " Tin thinking the Countess is 
down by at the Spital. They are painting 
and slaistering wi' some new kind o' dyes up 
at the Castle — * high airt,* they ca' it — and 
they are making an awfu'-like smell, and it 
gangs to her heed, so she has come down to 
the - Spital House, a bit place outside the 
gates. An earl that's deedlang syne built it 
to send ony o' his folk there wha' was na' weel- 
Her ladyship has gotten her hand on't, and 
she's made a bonny bit place o't, and whiles 
she likes to come down there wi' the auld 
Earl and bide a wee. Maybe, if you took a 
dander past, ye might see her howking awa' 
among her flowers, and ye might spier at her- 
yerself. I've heard that if a body meets her- 
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and speaks her fair, whiles she'll say, * Ye 
may gang in,' and a couple of wise-like lads 
that's come across the sea she might let 
through." 

Whatever the merits of being wise-like 
lads, pronounced wice-like, might be, we 
determined to follow Donaldson's advice, 
and after our breakfast we started upon our 
expedition round the Loch, looking long-^ 
ingly up at the great battlemented castle 
overhead and all the loveliness behind, 
which, however, was as carefully concealed 
from poor nature-loving tramps as high walls 
could make it. Some rather more philan- 
thropic earl had so far relaxed the traditions 
of the family that he had left about six yards 
of opening in the wall, with a spiked railing 
between. Here our eyes could feast on the 
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exquisite scene beyond. In the distance we 
could see the towers and pinnacles of the 
mausoleum, the grave of the young daughter 
of the house. Light and graceful did it seem 
with the morning sun glinting and flashing 
on the gilded points — a fitting resting-place 
for the beautiful and noble lady. 

At length we guessed that we had arrived 
at the Spital House — a quaint old place, 
more like an ornamental barn made into a 
oomfortable dwelling-house. I could quite 
understand Lady Forsyth liking to find her- 
self in this homely-looking place. She had 
certainly shown an ingenuity in making 
beauty out of ugliness, and I could not help 
admiring her for her taste. 

And there, sure enough, stood the lady 
lierself, we suspected. Tall and stifE, her 
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enemies would call her ; tall and stately, her 
friends and admirers. She was dressed for 
work and not for ornament, and was talking 
to a young gardener, not a grand, experienced 
gardener from the Castle, but a bumpkin that 
she could teach and make to go her own way. 
Whether she talked as broad Scotch to her 
equals as she did to the sawny beside her I 
could not say, but to judge from the conver- 
sation we overheard I should think she could 
beat any of the wives in Strathmaven in good 
sound vernacular. 

The thought that now crossed our minds 
was, Would she stand any intrusion at such 
a time from two unknown lads from a dis- 
tant land ? We doubted it. She must have 
been a handsome woman when she was 
young, though there was nothing very attrac- 
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tive in her expression. Still, it was far from 
being absolutely forbidding. But our cour- 
age began to fail us. After all, was it not 
something of a piece of impudence, thrusting 
ourselves forward, and asking for a favour 
denied to her own neighbours and country- 
men? 

Suddenly she approached the gate, and 
before we were aware of it we found our- 
selves face to face with her. On the spur of the 
moment we both raised our hats, and James 
said, in his cheery, straightforward way — 

" Can you tell me, ma'am, is there any 
admittance to the grounds of Craigannoch 
Castle ? " 

" No ; the public are not admitted." In a 
clear high tone without a taint of a Scotch 
accent. 



(C 
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We are very sorry to hear it. We are 
:from the United States of America, and 
should much have liked to carry back the 
recollection of some of the noble English and 
Scotch domains; but I suppose we must 
submit." 

She looked at us for a minute with her 
keen, cold glance. Whether we were " wice- 
like lads" in her opinion, or whether her 
mother's heart was a little opened towards 
two young men about the age of her own 
absent sons, I don't know. Any way, she 
hesitated. 

" Stay," she said. " I am not in the habit 
of relaxing my rules — our people do not 
know how to use other people's property 
when they get a chance — but I should be 
sorry for you to come such a great distance 
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and be turned back so;" and she took a 
card and pencil from her pocket and wrote 
upon it : 

" Admit these two young gentlemen to the- 
grounds, castle, and mausoleum. 

" C. FOESYTH." 

•* There," she said, handing it to us, " if 
you ask for my housekeeper, Mrs. Turner, 
at the Castle she will show you over it. 
Good-morning," and, bowing graciously to 
us, she passed on to the other side of the 
garden. 

We thanked her cordially, and were soon 
enjoying the beautiful scenery inside the 
odious stone walls. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A 8H0BT avenue brought us to the great 
entrance door, and, showing Ladj Forsyth's 
card to a footman who answered our sum- 
mons, we asked for Mrs. Turner, the house- 
keeper. A stout, portly dame soon made 
her appearance, who, from an uncertainty 
about her 'h's, we guessed came from the 
sunnier South. A comfortable, civil-spoken 
woman she was, and as stately as her mis- 
tress, but not quite so stiff. We followed 

VOL. I. E 
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her througli the long corridors and great 
drawing-rooms, which left no very strong 
feeling behind of taste having been displayed 
by the past generations. Large lofty rooms 
are always more or less handsome, but there 
was a wearifulness in the endless white and 
gold and faded crimson damask. The 
eternal Cupids pouring out fruit and flowers 
from a cornucopia upon the roof, the stout 
middle-aged Venuses being attired through- 
out the ages past, present, and to come, 
by three silly-looking girls ; always being' 
clothed, poor woman ! but never getting any 
clothes on. 

At times I got glimpses of a maid-servant 
hurrying past with a broom in her hands, 
and here and there a tall powdered footman, 
evidently impressed with the fact that we 
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must belong to the great ones of the earth 

« 

fiince my ladj had thus set her mark upon 
us. Had my mother flirted, or gossiped, or 
quarrelled with these grand creatures? 
They were most civil and respectful and 
well-mannered young people, but I could 
BOt rid myseK of the thought that their 
manner would have been quickly changed if 
they had suspected that the two " foreigners 
of distinction '* were sons of an old comrade. 
The picture-gallery was what interested 
me the most. A long line of gloomy, un- 
kindly, fierce-looking men, some in armour, 
some in velvet and ruffles, with here and 
there a stifE, buckram lady, whose dress 
seemed a carefuUy-contrived implement of 
torture. None of them could have been 
celebrated for their beauty, let us hope; 
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otherwise, what could the ugly people of 
those days have been like ? It was a curious 
feeling with which I regarded these old fore- 
fathers of a noble race. Their eyes seemed 
to follow me with a strange wistful glance,, 
as if they would have spoken, and as if they 
wished to compare notes with us, the 
denizens of a far-off land, they the dwellers 
in a far-off age. They were not good as 
works of art, but to me they were intensely 
interesting, and haunted my dreams many a 
night afterwards. 

^* Are these all the pictures ? " we asked. 

" Well, yes, excepting a few in my lord's 
room. I think my lord is out in his chair. 
He is not the man he used to be; he is 
paralysed on one side now, and he can only 
get about in his chair or the carriage. Still, 
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lie is wonderful for his age. Her ladyship 
does everything for him herself. I think I 
can just show you the pictures in his room. 
There is one that is greatly thought of. It 
is quite a modern one, and was done from a 
rough sketch taken by her ladyship's brother 
long ago. But they say it is wonderfully 
like^ though the artist never saw the young 
lady." 

** Oh, it is a picture of the daughter ? " 
"You'll have heard of her? She died 
before I came here. I came when the pre- 
sent Lady Forsyth married. She must have 
been a very pretty young lady, and all her 
people round here remember her with great 
affection. But this is the room. I'll just 
see if his lordship is out." 

She knocked, and receiving no answer she 
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opened the door of an empty room and led 
the way in. At one end stood a full-lengtb 
portrait of Lady Forsyth, as she may have 
been at the time of her marriage — a fresh- 
complexioned, good-looking young woman* 

"This,'* said the housekeeper, pointing 
to a smaller portrait over the chimney- 
piece, " is Lady Margaret Laidlaw.** 

"We stopped short and looked at it. 
Underneath was printed, in some mediaBval- 
looking letters — " The Lady Margaret Laid- 
law, only and beloved daughter of James,, 
sixth Earl of Forsyth, and the Lady Anna 
St. Clair, his wife. Born 18 — , and died at 
La Porte d*Or, in Switzerland, in the nine- 
teenth year of her age.** 

Truly a lovely face, nay, a face such as 
the angels, who always behold the face of 
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God, might own. But it was not its 
wonderful, indescribable loveliness alone that 
touched one; there was such a pleading 
pathos in the up-turned eyes, such a sorrow- 
ful loveliness, and with something of terror 
in them, as if she had seen death approach- 
ing in visible shape, and would with her 
poor weak hands, have tried to keep the 
wretched thief off. 

Long did we all stand looking at it. The 
housekeeper must have seen it scores of times, 
but still did she gaze with wrapt admiration. 
I was ashamed that my eyes, in spite of a 
promising crop of down that I thought I 
detected on my chin, grew strangely damp ; 
but I was relieved to hear James gulping 
down something that was sticking in his 
throat. It became a doubtful question 
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whether we could ever drag ourselves away 
from the spot. 

A strange feeling crossed my mind that the 
face was one I had seen in some long-for- 
gotten dream. Could I have seen a copy of 
this picture ? Perhaps my mother had had 
a photograph of it and had shown it to us 
as children. If we felt this keen interest 
in her, merely from seeing her picture, how 
much more must she have wound herself 
round my mother's heart. She must surely 
have been as good as she was beautiful, and 
must, most likely, have been one of the 
refining influences in my mother's life. How 

« 

I longed to see my mother and question her 
about the pure, beautiful, heavenly maiden. 

At length we had to tear ourselves away, 
and bidding good-bye to Mrs. Turner, and 
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thanking her warmly for her attention, we 
walked on to see the resting place of the 
joung girl. 

" It is a lonely place for her to lie in," said 
James, as we entered. A wind, cold as the 
wind of death, whistled through its dim 
vaults. '* I think the maiden would have liked 
to be in the green churchyard with her fellows 
instead of all by herself here.*' 

'^ 'Deed, and that is true," said the old 
•crone who showed the place to us. " I mind 
her weel, and there was nane of the Laidlaw 
pride about her. She was a humble, quiet 
lassie, and unco guid to onybody in trouble, 
gin she could win out o' the Castle and run 
down to Strathmavin wi' a piece under her 
plaid to gie to onybody that was hungered. 
I mind when I lost my ain bairn — he got 
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coupit out o' a boat on the Loch and wa& 
brought hame stark and stiff to thae twa 
arms — the neighbours were reel guid to- 
me ; but when I was left, my lane, wi* my 
dead, and just my cousin Bess for company,, 
somebody comes turling at the door sneck,. 
and Bess, she cries, * Come in whatever ye 
are. It's a sorrowfu house this, but yeV 
welcome,' and in her ladyship kam, and she- 
was just like a gaist, and she puts her 
arms round my neck and she kissed me on 
the cheek as though I had been her mother,, 
and she grat wf me, and a' that she could 
say was, * Oh, Jessie, I'm that sorry, I'm that 
sorry ; puir Jock I ' The puir bit lassie, and 
she was soon to follow. It was nane o' yer 
preaching kind of sorrow, aye trying to ding 
a lesson out o' yer grief ; but it just kind o*" 
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came frae her heart. * Oh, Jess/ says she^ 
Tm that sorry.' No, that the minister's lady 
was na' very consoling wi' her texts and their 
application to mysel. I'm feared the puir bit 
thing got an awf u' flyting from that besum, 
her governess. So Janet Davidson said, and 
mony a time I have had my doubts if she^ 
did na' get her death blast that night, for it 
was a fearfu' night o' wind and rain." 

The old woman looked with tender affec- 
tion at the white marble figure, bearing a 
strong likeness to the picture, but with the 
addition of a slightly conventional expression 
of joyousness at having at length found her 
brethren the angels. Beautiful it was 
exceedingly; but it had lost some of the 
character that made even strong lads like 
ourselves almost burst into tears before th& 
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picture. It was a cold, comfortless place, 
though in exquisite taste. 

We were glad to get out, and bidding the 
old body good-bye, and giving her something 
to cheer her solitary life, we went off to enjoy 
a walk in the park and through the woods. 
I settled in my own mind that Tam Donald- 
son should be coaxed into giving all the 
information he possessed about the dead girl, 
and I suspected James, in his own mind, did 
the same. Is it possible to fall in love with 
-a picture ? If it is we were both in that 
.happy condition. 



CHAPTER V. 

We both settled ourselves on the stone door 
seat of the hotel where Tarn Donaldson gene- 
rally smoked his pipe in the afternoon and 
waited till he came. The principal part of 
the visitors had gone off by the morning 
coach, and we were his only guests till the 
next day, unless some walking tourists made 
their appearance in the evening. 

" Well, sir,'* we both broke in with, " we 
took your advice and her ladyship let us in. 
Ifc*s a beautiful place/* 
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" Aye, it's a bonny place/' 

" We saw the mausoleum. It*s beautiful 
too. But it's a lonely place for her to lie in. 
I think a green churchyard would be a nicer 
place, surrounded by all one's neighbours and 
friends." 

"Oo, it'll be a' the same at the day o' 
judgment." 

"Well, that's true, sir. Have you ever 
seen the picture of the young Lady Mar- 
garet ? " 

** Oo, I've seen hersel." 

** And was she as lovely as that picture ? " 

" Aye, she was bonny. Bonnier than you 

•could think a body could be. She was as 

though you could hae a rose and a lily on one 

buss. She was like that. I was under-gar- 

dener till some time before her death. A' 
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the folk round liked her, but you could just 
^ee she was o'er bonny and o'er guid for this 
warld. It was na' a place for a young thing 
like that. I can speak my mind now about 
the auld Earl up there. This place is a' my 
ain, and was left to me by my mother's 
brother and my name father, Tam McQueen, 
the very day I was turned awa' — na', and I 
did na' get a' my wage — on account o' words 
I had wi' a French governess body — she pu'ed 
fiome roses I was keeping for the show at 
Olendyne — and she gangs and tells the Earl. 
Eolks said the Earl was o'er cruse wi' her, and 
fiome said he was to make her his Countess. 
She was a bonny woman, too. Not like Lady 
Margaret, but she was a handsome, gallant- 
looking hussie, that gared the folk turn their 
heads and look at her when she passed. But 
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she got me turned awa\ The Earl, and no\r 
it's the Countess, have never stopped trying^ 
to get this place into their hands, to pull it a*" 
down. But they'll no* get it, for it's a' my 



am. 



Tarn Donaldson's excursions into his own 
affairs were rather annoying. The Lady 
Margaret, and she alone, was what we wanted 
to hear about. At the same time I must say 
that the mention of the French governess a 
little made me start. I had a strong suspicion 
that, to a man of Donaldson's nurture and 
experience, French and foreign would be 
pretty much one and the Same thing as to 
their meaning. But we must get Donald- 
son off the subject of his wrongs, for time 
flew fast. 

" The Earl was not a good father, you say ?'^ 
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^^1^0; he was not that. He was not a 
circumspect, God-fearing man in his conduct, 
and he never looked to see that my lady had 
any sort o' companion for the like o* her. 
She was a little-worth hussie, that French 
lassie ; for a' she was such a bonnie lassie 
she was but a jewel of gold in a swine's snout. 
That she was. The only person my lady ever 
took muckle pleasure in, and made ony sort 
o' wark about, was the lady's-maid, a very 
decent, superior young woman, though I say 
it that should not." 

" Oh, you mean my moth — I mean, at 
least, a very nice foreign maid, called Gret- 
chen. I think you mentioned her ? " 

" No, I did not. It was Janet Davidson, 
my first wife. She never had ony maid about 
her but her. She was my first wife." 

VOL. I. F 
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I don*t know if Donaldson noticed the start 
of surprise with which both of us received 
this piece of information. Who, then, could' 
my mother have been ? Surely not this 
foreign " hussie '* of a governess, the remem- 
brance of whom seemed to enrage Donaldson 
to a strange extent. Perhaps he thought all 
foreigners were French, and also " little- worth 
hussies.'* Perhaps his wife Janet was a vulgar, 
ill-natured, jealous gossip, who, seeing her 
mfluence with her mistress lessening, and her 
place taken by the refined and beautiful gover- 
ness, a much more suitable companion for 
one in the position of Lady Margaret, had 
taken the only vengeance open to her, viz., 
blackening my mother's pure character to her 
sweetheart. I confess it was not an agreeable 
occupation to sit and listen to tales about one 
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ire suspected could be identified with the 
woman whom we both adored. But to tear 
ourselves away was impossible. Something 
would soon peep out to show us the sweet 
womanly influence of my mother upon the life 
of our lovely lady of the picture, and we 
should discover that she had been the victim 
of a vulgar servants' -hall conspiracy to blacken 
the character of one who came between that 
sacred region and the drawing-room. A 
beautiful and cultivated young foreigner, 
amidst a cold, grim set of Scotchmen, might 
have had a tough battle to fight I And that 
angel girl 1 Who knows ? She might have 
been a devil in private life, or a life outside 
her picture. All is not gold that glitters. I 
felt I must teach myself to hate her. No 
wonder that when my mother referred to her 
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past life, there was ever a sadness, almost a 
gloom, crossed her face. I began to think 
kindly of the old Earl. He alone, perhaps, 
with chivalrous courtesy, had, as Hamlet 
directs, given her " as a stranger, welcome,'* 
and this the fools, accustomed to their own 
boorish ways, had interpreted as a scan- 
dalous connection. The rest of Donaldson's 
story came out in patches, as his duties as 
mine host of the " Laidlaw Arms " permitted. 
Donaldson confessed that, fond as Lady Mar- 
garet was of his wife, that respectable young 
woman was not a fitting companion for a 
person like her, and that there was a general 
feeling of satisfaction when it was known that 
a young foreign lady, a highly educated 
and an accomplished companion, was to be 
sent down, partly to carry on her educa- 
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tion and partly to be, what Donaldson called, 
** company keeper." The Earl had taken 
little thought of the girl, either of her health 
bodily or mental. Fortunately, the old 
minister of the parish had got himself recom- 
mended to the Earl as a tutor to the girl. 
The pay, though not very much, had been a 
consideration to the old man. The result 
was, that at fourteen or fifteen the girl had 
been more highly educated than, in those days, 
fell to the lot of most grown women. The old 
man was really a highly cultivated, learned 
man, and finding splendid material to work 
upon, had delighted in his girl pupil. An 
army of ordinary governesses could not have 
produced what he did. But when she was 
fourteen he died. It was after that, that what 
Donaldson called Madamezell arrived. She 
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was a few years older than her pupil, who 
took to her wonderfully at first. Both bore- 
the same name of Margaret, or, as Donaldson 
pronounced it, " Marget." 

" So Janet said, but IVe heard them baith 
ca'ing ane another by their names, for they 
were very free with one another at first, and 
deil a bit did my lady ever cry out * Marget'. 
She would say * Great Yen ' to her. Tm think- 
ing a governess is not often a * great yen ' in 
the world/' 

Both girls were gifted beyond the ordi- 
nary run, and both had been highly trained. 
The foreigner, however, had what the other 
had not, viz., accomplishments, and under her 
guidance the Lady Margaret soon learnt ta 
use her pencil and brush, and Janet said it 
was "real tantalizing," for she never could 
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tell what they were talking about. They got 
to talk with perfect ease in the governess's 
own language, and this was a sore trial for 
the inquisitive maid. 

" Was it French they talked, did you say ? " 
asked James. 

"No, it was na' just French. It was 
German, I'm thinking ; for I mind my lady 
saying to Janet she could never get on so 
well wi' French as she could wi' the gover- 
ness's tongue, and olecket, clecket they would 
gang. It sounded like twa bodies hosting at 
ane another, for I've heard them, and deevil 
a bit could ye tell what they were saying." 

James and I looked at one another. 

This state of happy girlish companionship 
lasted only a short time. The " foreign hussie,' ' 
as Donaldson called her, though only a few 
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years older than the Lady Margaret, was 
years and years older than her, according to 
Donaldson, in the bad ways of the world, 
and, though the pupil was all too innocent 
and unsuspicious to take it in at first, evi- 
dently the fair Janet had enlightened her as 
to the nature of her governess's connection 
with the Earl. The intention of the foreigner 
had been, according to Donaldson, to make 
herself Countess of Forsyth, but the only 
difficulty in the plan was that the Earl had 
not the same intention. 

Things gradually changed. Though the 
foreigner still continued her instructions, she 
and her pupil gradually fell apart into their 
own ways at other times. There was plenty of 
room for both in the Castle. Lady Margaret 
grew once more to rely a good deal upon 
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the faithful Janet for companionship ; the 
foreigner relied a good deal upon her own 
resources. Things were in this state when 
Donaldson described how one day he went 
4own to Strathmavin to get a strap mended 
hj Angus Grieve, the saddler. 

" I saw," he said, " madamezell in her bit 
mincing walk, as if the streets were a' egg- 
tshells, coming along ; and a bonny woman 
she was to look at. Thinks I, * My lady 
ye'll get a docking' — ^for there was a great 
black thunder-cloud coming o'er the sky, and 
the big drops were beginning to fa' on the 
stanes nigh as big as my luif. She had na' 
got down the road when down it came like 
as if the heavens were couping out a' their 
pails on the country side. She pits up a bit 
thing a' lace and silk, about the size o' a 
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parritch-plate, to keep it off; and ril 
warrant she would hae spoilt a* her braws,. 
but by comes young Archie Semple wi' a 
mucklo umbrella, and the lad was a civil- 
spoken chap, and though he did not know 
her from Buth or Boaz, he whips off his hat 
to her, and he says, for I heard him, * May I 
offer you my umbrell, ma'am ? ' And she says,. 
* Oh, tank you,' and before they were round 
the corner she had yoked on to his arm, and 
the twa were blethering awa' like anything.. 
" Young Semple was a bonny laddy, wi* 
a straight back and weel set up on his legs. 
He was the son o' the rich brewer folk fra 
Edinburgh, and his mother had bought 
Mavishaugh, the next grandest place to- 
Craigannoch, but the Earl was na* likely to 
take muckle notice o' bit-bodies like them. 
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Bat Archie had got leave to fish in Craig- 
annoch water, bat they did na' rank wi* my 
lord's folk ava, though afterwards things 
came round that he married the daughter^ 
and now she is the grandest lady in the 
country side. 

" Weel, I o'er took them, and by that time 
they were talking in an unknown tongue, for 
young Sample was weel taught, and they 
were glowering at ane another as if there 
was naething worth looking at but them- 
selves, and, truth to tell, they were a welU 
looking, gallant-like pair. He went to the 
gates wi' her, and I met him coming away^ 
for I dandered about the road a while to see 
what they were after. 

" * Donaldson,' says he, * what is that 
fraiUein's name ? ' 
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" * Wha are ye speaking o' ? ' says I. . 

" * Weel, that foreign lady. Does she live 
always at the Castle P ' 

" * Oo, the young lady you were walking 
with? That's my lady's French governess. 
We ca' her Madamezell.' 

** * French ! * he says. * She is not French. 
She is a German lady.' 

" * It's a' the same/ I says, for I was na' 
going to be taught by the like o' him wha 
was at the Castle. ' She is down here to 
learn her ladyship to say her lessons, and to 
be company to her.' 

* She is very beautiful,' says he. 

* She is weel enough,' says I ; * but she 
pu's my roses, and never spiers if she is 
welcome.' 

*'I could see that the lad was a bit 
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demented about her already, and after that 
day he was aye coming back and back 
to the grounds to fish in the Hill bum» 
and she would, kind o' unconscious like, 
take a dander down bye, and they would 
forgather, the twa craters, and then there 
would be siccan a havering between them ; 
and,' said Donaldson, with a wink, *I hae 
seen him take her round the neck and gie 
her a kiss/ The Earl at that time was from 
home, otherwise there would have been more 
difficulty in these meetings. 

Donaldson, finding such patient and in- 
terested listeners to these old by-gone stories, 
made no difficulties to going on with them. 
His memory was good, and he was a thorough 
gossip. Little did he suspect, as he went on, 
the painful excitement that he created in our 
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breasts bj the further deyelopment of his 
story. There had been« I confess, in my 
mind, in spite of all my mother's training, 
a feeling of pride that she was likely to turn 
out, not the humble lady's maid, but an 
accomplished, gifted woman, a lady by birth, 
perhaps of some old German family, who, 
by loss of fortune, had been obliged to take 
the position of governess. I smiled as I 
thought of our simplicity in taking Mrs. 
Nixon's story for gospel — that she had 
been a maid-servant, even to such a great 
lady as Earl Forsyth's only daughter — but 
as he proceeded with his tale, richly was I 
punished. Would to God we could go back 
to the humble notions of our youth, to some 
one in the kindly, lowly rank of a Janet 
Davidson, fighting for and protecting the 
young life given to her care. 
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It's all lies — ^it's all lies. Oh! dearest 
tnother, what fiend have we conjured up to 
Slacken your fair fame? How has Satan, 
the accuser, transformed himself, not into an 
angel of light, but into the body of a stupid 
old Scotch innkeeper ? 

Now that we had raised him, how could 
we lay him. No Bible, however big, could 
do more than knock Tom Donaldson off his 
doorstep. No drops of holy water would 
have effect upon his Protestant soul, nor take 
the sting out of our hearts that he was going 
to plant there. We must listen to the bitter 
end, only hoping that some word, some hitch 
in his story would show that he was wrongs, 
or that some future conversation with my 
mother, if we ever dared to broach the 
subject, would clear it all up. 

Strange it is, but true though strange, I 
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doubt if the suspicion of guilt, or even the^ 
certainty of it, in those we love, ever weakens- 
affection, if it is strong affection. Nay, I 
fear it sometimes even increases it. I have- 
never loved my mother with a more pas- 
sionate devotion than I did at that moment 
when the snuffy old man heaped doubt upon 
doubt, fear upon fear. Nay, let her be^ 
guilty as Jezebel, she was pure as a lily. The- 
old villain; how dared he talk so. But I 
must tell his story quicker than he did 
himself. 

The meetings between young Sempel and 
the beautiful young governess seem to have- 
become very frequent, and the lady, for whom 
Donaldson seemed to have an unreasonable^ 
dislike — a " scunner,'* as he described it — 
chiefly produced by the tales his fair Janet- 
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brought him, evidently grew strongly attached 
to her handsome admirer. Perhaps, accord- 
ing to Donaldson's idea, it was the first time 
she had ever " liked onybody better than her- 
sel." 

She was not at any time an ardent 
church-goer, and it was supposed that she 
was '^ a papisher.'* But a sudden attack of 
devotion sent her Sunday after Sunday to 
the parish church about that time for the 
sole purpose " of glowering up at young 
Sample in his mother's pew," from which 
most highly decorous place the young man 
answered her glances with interest, and 
after mama had been safely stowed away 
" behind the dappled greys," and sent rolling 
on her way home, Archie would escort his 
ladylove through the woods to the Castle, 
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a shady, secluded walk for two young turtle- 
doves to coo in. 

So far, it was but the often told tale of 
two young and happy lovers. The story 
about her connection with the Earl was but 
idle gossip, one may be sure. That gentle- 
man was away from home at the time, other- 
wise Donaldson vowed the young chap 
" would have been sent packing wi' a flea 
in his lugs.'* 

All went merrily on towards marriage 
bells and a happy wedding, but one day 
Lady Margaret, having been confined to the 
house with cold and cough, which she was 
beginning to get too frequently now, once 
more took her seat in the great square 
family pew surrounded with moreen curtains, 
and by her side her young foreign companion. 
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Suddenly, at the end of the service, the 
curtains were drawn aside, and for the first 
time the young man saw the face of the 
pupil, as far superior in beauty to the gover- 
ness as a rose is to a dandelion. 

After church he joined the two girls ; and 
Donaldson, smarting from his late difficulty 
with the governess, rejoiced to see how the 
young man managed to make the shy, 
frightened girl talk to him in spite of the 
governess's evident desire to keep him all to 
herself. Janet and he walked home together 
behind her young lady, for as yet he had not 
been discharged. 

Time wore on, and Janet told him how 
skilfully she managed in young Semple's 
interest. She knew her mistress too well to 
know that she would ever be a party to any 
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base filching of another girl's lover from 
her, and it was as carefully concealed that 
he had ever paid court to her governess as 
were the interviews between Lady Margaret 
and him concealed from the governess. It 
was easily managed. The girls no longer 
cared for each other's society. They met 
in the morning for study; after that they 
went their own separate ways. There was 
no lady mother to come down hard upon 
the governess for neglect of duty, and she 
was free to lounge, work, or play in her 
own tasteful set of rooms, fitted up for 
her by the Earl, with a degree of comfort he 
did not supply to his daughter. Lady 
Margaret was disobeying no orders, nor even 
the supposed wishes of the Earl, in choosing 
young Semple for her calf-lover, so little 
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did he think of his child. Young Semple 
was kind, gentle, and entertaining, though 
he was a faithless lover. 

Their meetings at that time were less likely 
to attract attention, for the Earl had made 
his appearance at the Castle, and the foreign 
lady knew that it was as much as her very 
comfortable place was worth, to be seen in 
company with the handsome son of the 
brewer; so her time was entirely taken up 
with the society of the Earl and his friends 
—not very fit companions for a young woman 
of good character. It was fortunate for his 
daughter that he had no care for her ; rather 
did he view her with dislike. He was enraged 
at her for being a girl. He had married her 
plain, gentle, timid mother for the sole 
purpose of getting hold of her money, which 
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he had already spent. The poor Ladj Anne 
St. Clair had been so much astonished at the 
handsome young nobleman singling her out 
as his bride, that in the eagerness of first 
love she would hear of no settlements. " He 
shall have it all," a sentiment greatly ap- 
plauded by her romantic young friends, but 
disapproved by some of her elders. The 
result was not romantic at all. She said he 
should have her fortune, and he took it and 
spent it, and as a reward neglected her so 
shamefully that she died of a broken heart. 
The girl she left was old enough to remem- 
ber her ugly, gentle mother's treatment, and, 
though far too timid openly to resent it, she 
had pondered over it in her heart, and there 
was a look in her eye (she might be quite 
unconscious of it), but it was not a pleasant 
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look for the domineering backslider to be 
greeted with. Nature had endowed her with 
a face that aU too readily answered to the 
thoughts within. 

The girl up to this time of her existence 
was free to come or go according to her own 
fancy; it mattered little to him, so long as 
she did not worry him with her presence. 
But now a project began to work in his mind 
which caused her to be an object of more 
interest than formerly. The next heir to 
the property and title was a distant cousin. 
Sir Walter Laidlaw of Pitlennie Castle. 
Between the two families there existed that 
natural antipathy which one looks for in 
people standing in such a relationship to one 
another. Chance, however, had thrown these 
two heads of the different branches into one 
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another s company, and they made the pleas- 
ing discovery that they were birds of a feather. 
One advantage Laidlaw had over the Earl 
was that he was enormously rich, Pitlennie 
having extensive coal-fields upon it. 

In one of Lord Forsyth's descents upon 
his Castle he brought Sir Walter Laidlaw 
with him, hoping to bring about a new project 
that he had been turning over in his brain. 
It all turned out as he desired. The timid, 
frightened Lady Margaret was ordered down 
to dinner along with her governess. Such a 
ceremony she had never gone through before, 
having always had her early dinner in her 
own set of rooms, with Janet to wait, and to 
chatter to her during the meal. Now she 
sat and shivered in the great pompous dining 
hall, with the great, bold eyes of Laidlaw 
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-staring at ber till she could have sank into 
the ground with shyness. However, though 
the Earl looked black at her stupidity, all 
turned out better than he had thought. Sir 
Walter declared afterwards that he had 
travelled over the globe, but never had he 
seen such a lovely sight as his young cousin. 
She was little more than a child, and but a 
child in the ways of world ; but, neverthe- 
less, the cruel bargain was struck. The Earl 
was to be lightened of a good number of his 
heavy burdens, and Sir Walter was to buy 
the loveliest maid in Christendom ; and even 
if the Earl never married again, or had no 
child but her, he could still look to the 
-estates and titles continuing to his own im- 
mediate descendants. 
What the young girl's feelings were, or 
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what would be her fate, never troubled Lord 
Forsyth's thoughts. The Earl was thoroughly 
selfish, and absolutely without a conscience. 
Who such a happy man as he P His sleep- 
undisturbed by remorse, and his life all 
turned to one simple aim — viz., his own 
pleasure and profit. Sometimes pleasure 
and profit did not agree, and then pleasure 
took the lead. Janet told Donaldson that 
the horror of the girl for her intended bride- 
groom was wearing her away to a shadow ; 
in fact, he was not a man for any woman to* 
be happy with. No one either liked or re- 
spected him; even his personal appearance 
was not likely to attract a girl. Her liking,, 
too, for young Semple added to her distress. 
He was the only really young companion she 
had ever had. Her utterly neglected, mother- 
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less youth had wanted more woman-tendings 
than she had got from her surroundings. 
The light-hearted joiith had brought a fresh- 
ness and gaiety into her life that it had neyer 
known before. Their friendship — for love it 
could scarcely be called — came, however, to 
an abrupt conclusion. 

It was scarcely to be expected that the- 
sharp eyes of the foreign lady would not 
detect pretty soon that her place in the 
thoughtless young man's heart had been 
taken by another. A small scene had been 
watched by her from a safe corner behind a 
summer-house near the lake in which the 
two young friends were resting after a stroll 
through the woods. Some calf-love demon- 
strations had taken place between young 
Semple and Lady Margaret, and an exchange- 
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of VOWS of eternal affection, and also of 
rings. The lady got, according to Donald- 
son's practical views, the best of the bargain. 
He put on her finger " a braw-like ring wf 
diamond stanes, like a burn wi' the full moon 
dithering on it. It was in the form o' a 
snake, Janet said, and it seemed to light ye 
about as though it had been a lamp. There 
was a big red stane in the heed, and a* kind 
o' different stanes ganging down into the tail 
and round and round, flashing on yer ee' like 
the new Jeruselam. She's gotten it on her 
fingers in the picture, though it canna shine 
there." 

James, I saw, gave a start as he said this, 
and I knew by my own feelings why he did 
^o. I had noticed the ring in the picture, 
and it and the description Donaldson had 
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given corresponded accurately with a ring I 
had seen in my mother's possession. She 
never wore it, but I had seen it lying in her 
jewel case when I was a child ; and, though 
no judge of such things, I imagined from its 
wonderful brilliancy that it must be of rare 
value. It was by far the most unique orna- 
ment that she had. 

I can remember well a scene which puzzled 
me much at the time, but had for long passed 
from my thoughts till the mention of this 
ring recalled it. My mother was dressing to 
receive some more than usually important 
visitors. She had come to the ornamental 
part of her toilet, and this was the signal for 
James and myself to have a rout amongst 
her pretty things. My father's less important 
adorning of himself had long since been 
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^nished, and he lay back in an easy chair 
watching with interest, as he watched every- 
thing she did, the final touches to his wife's 
dress. 

"Don't put on that ugly necklace, mama," 
said James, catching hold of a string of blue 
glass beads of rather a peculiar shade. " Put 
this beautiful ring on your finger, and 
that will make you look nice." 

" Those beads are not ugly," I said ; " but 
Mrs. Nixon says they are only common glass, 
and she wonders what makes you wear such 
common things. But that ring sparkles like 
Aladdin's lamp." 

My mother coloured, and looked nearer 
being angry than ever I saw her. 

" Mrs. Nixon talks nonsense, and so do you. 
These beads are the prettiest things I have." 
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I almost fancied I saw a tear in her eye. 
lly father rose, and coming to her said — 

•^Yes, Gretchen; I think the boys are 
right. It is not fit for you.'* 

" Then, Fritz, if I may not wear them, I 
shall wear no other ornament. * Beauty un- 
adorned,' you know." 

There was a curious look passed between 
them of such deep affection that it impressed 
even us two boys. 

** Nay," said my father, " put on your glass 
trumpery, if you like, and look like the 
tragedy queen in a travelling circus." 

"And you shall fasten them round my 
neck." 

This my father did, taking a long time over 
it. When it was done he put his arms round 
my mother, and said something in too rapid 
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German for us to follow. They looked at one- 
another with earnest, loving eyes ; then he- 
kissed her fervently, and walked out of the 
room. 

I felt that there was some old story con- 
nected with this ring and this necklace, but 
what it was was only known to those two.^ 
It was not at all unlikely that Lady Margaret 
Laidlaw had left the ring to her old governess^ 
or had given it to her on her death-bed. The 
combination of various sorts of stones, each 
one calling out the beauty of the other, made 
a subdued brilliancy, a chaste splendour, that 
could not be easily forgotten. The ring 
which Lady Margaret gave her lover was of 
small value ; but it was the only thing of the 
sort she had, her mother's jewels having all 
been sold to pay my lord's racing debts. 
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And now Tarn Donaldson's story began to 
wear a more distressing character. Could 
this Judas, this eavesdropper, be my dear, 
noble, tender-hearted mother ? Impossible I 
She watched the young people from her 
comer, and then, fuming with rage, went 
and told what she had seen to the Earl. De- 
cisive measures were at once taken to stop 
any more visits from young Semple, and the 
girl, thus deprived of her early friend, and 
left to the strict, zealous keeping of the 
governess, knew little peace day or night. 

If she had been provided with proper and 
congenial companionship, and some amuse- 
ment and kindness had been forthcoming, she 
would soon have forgotten the youth, for she 
was not of an age when such lover-like 
philanderings leave any very lasting impres- 
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pioiu Nor was the youth anything that would 
have inspired an undying devotion in her 
mind. 

But she felt lonely and forlorn, and seemed 
to be pining away altogether. Perhaps it 
was not for the love of young Semple so much 
as for the fear of the man who was to fill 
young Semple's place. As she came into the 
church on Sundays, the villagers, seeing the 
pale, scared face, pictured to themselves the 
great jaws of the Forsyth vault opening, and 
the shadow-like girl descending into it, never 
to return again. 

To make matters worse, the negotiations 
for her marriage were hastened on with more 
decided vigour, and Sir Walter Laidlaw's 
odious presence became more frequent at 
Graigannoch. At length illness came as a 
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temporary relief to her. The Earl was sum- 
moned in great haste, and, for the first time in 
his life, showed some anxiety about his child. 
The greatest medical authorities were sent 
for to Edinburgh, and it was decided, amongst 
other things, to try the effect of change of air 
and scene. This suited Sir Walter Laidlaw's 
views exactly. . He was growing a little tired 
of making himself agreeable under the dull 
shadow of the Craigannoch battlements, much 
as he really was bewitched by the beautiful 
girl. He knew every hole and corner of the 
Continent, where was the best air, where the 
most desperate gambling. They were to 
move off in a family party, and the Earl, who 
felt much bored by the patriarchal character 
that he was now to appear in, left the whole 
management to Laidlaw. They were first of 
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all to go to " La Porte d'Or/' amongst the- 
Swiss moimtains. There the air would create 
a soul under the ribs of death, and ^' dear 
little Peggie,*' said Sir Walter, pathetically, 
" would bloom again like a rose in June in 
that soft, pure air." Then they would move 
on to some of the towns, where she would 
see a little of life and have amusement, and 
he and the Earl, he provided in his own mind,, 
should have some gambling. 

Janet was to go with them to wait upon 
her mistress ; also the governess, as general 
female directress and companion to the girl. 
Also the Earl's old valet was of the party, 
and Laidlaw's groom. 

Janet wrote frequently to Donaldson, to 
whom she was engaged to be married when 
she got home again. 



CHAPTER VI. 

It was easy to see that there was much 
jealousy between the foreigner and Janet, 
whose devotion to her mistress had always 
been intense. According to Donaldson, the 
maid's dislike to '^ Madamezell " was fully 
shared by her mistress, whose objection 
seemed often mixed with a sort of terror, 
which was unaccountable even to herself. 
The days wore on, and at first the bright 
air and sunny warm skies, and the new spenes, 
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seemed to revive the girl muoli. It was but 
a flash in the pan, however, for one day 
brought a letter to Donaldson in direful woor 
and hardly intelligible. Janet's darling 
young mistress had grown worse, and ere 
the doctor could be summoned from the 
neighbouring town she had died in her arms. 
Her bitter grief so affected Donaldson that he 
hardly remembered to rejoice at the prospect 
pf receiving his intended bride so much sooner 
than he had hoped. The sad event certainly 
hastened his marriage to " the best of wives " 
(always excepting the two who came after) by 
several months, perhaps a whole year. In 
^act, though Donaldson had no opinion of the 
fair sex in the lump, it appeared that his own 
experience had been both varied and satis- 
factory. 
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I need not treat the reader to the virtues 
of his second wife, Jessie McAlpin, a " vara 
shuperior woman, though I say it that suld 
not," or Phemie Mathieson, who now ruled 
over the heart and home of Tarn. However, 
after a little wandering into these domestic 
subjects, I was glad when he crept back 
to the subjects that more interested us, and, 
by slow degrees, there came into his narrative 
certain darker hints and suspicions about the 
fate of Lady Margaret, and the guilt of the 
governess, which at first seemed like the 
ramblings of a couple of idle gossips, and as 
if Janet and he, in their sober middle age, 
had determined to work into the poor young 
lady's death the incidents of a sensation 
novel. 

Evidently the girl, under Janet's instruc- 
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tion, had begun to suspect, with or without 
foundation, that the governess stood in a 
discreditable position towards her father, but 
Janet had taken care that her name was 
never mentioned in connection with young 
Somple. The girl was too sweet-natured to 
have indulged in the unrighteous employment 
of stealing another girl's lover from her, and 
she would have been horrified to find that 
her little innocent calf-love, that had occupied 
some of her monotonous life with pleasant day- 
dreams, was causing a perfect tempest of 
jealousy and hatred in her companion's heart. 
At length her eyes were somewhat rudely 
opened to what was going on. A letter from 
young Semple, sending a picture of himself, 
found its way through Janet's hands to Lady 
Margaret. Some casuistical scruples, as to 
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iflrhether she ouglit to reoeive the picture or 
Tead the letter, after what the Earl had said^ 
were soon reasoned away by the easy-going 
•Janet, and she was deep in the middle of an 
tamest appeal not to be forgotten, and a plan 
for making her escape with him, and of rope* 
ladders and boy s attire, before she had quite 
settled the rights and wrongs of the case. 

As she stood thus poring over the above 
letter with more life in her face than it had 
worn of late, the door opened, and her 
governess came in. In an instant she saw 
the picture, the next instant she seized the 
letter out of Lady Margaret's hand and read 
it from beginning to end. She was said to be 
at all times a daring, insolent woman, but on 
this occasion she seemed to have lost all 
^control of herself. She stamped and raved 
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like a madwoman, tore up the letter and threMr 
it on the fire. 

" Viper ! " she hissed, in a tone which made^ 
even the war-like Janet stand back a few 
paces, " white-faced hypocrite I She devil I 
It is you who have ruined my life, you who 
have stolen from me the only man I have 
ever loved. I brought him to you, and you 
have stolen him. I ! I am poor and despised. 
I, the poor governess ! He loved me once, 
and would still, but you came with your sly 
arts, you namby-pamby, chitty-faced, white- 
mouse girl, you came and stole him from 
me. You, the great Earl's daughter, you, 
who have all the world before you, have taken 
what might have saved me from^— from — 
Oh, God, it is cruel ! " 

She threw her arms wildly about, and her 
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pent-up wrath and grief came rushing out 
like a torrent from the parched lips. Aghast 
stood the poor " chitty-faced, white-mouse^ 
girl " at this utterly undreamed-of discovery. 
It was a discovery that quite overwhelmed 
her. No foolish pride in having made another- 
woman's life wretched by her superior attrac- 
tions crossed the generous mind of the girl. 
If she had only known all this her romantia, 
plans would all have flown in the direction, 
pot of shepherding her ownlittle love passages, 
tut of acting as confidant and mistress of the^ 
ceremonies to the companion, in these interest- 
ing circumstances. She flew to the woman'a 
side. 

"I never knew all this. Believe me, I 
never knew it. Janet, what shall I do ? " 

** Off, girl," said the furious woman. ", You? 
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would add lie to lie. You will say that you 
would be less charming, less beautiful, in 
-order that the poor governess might have a 
chance, might pick up some of your crumbs. 
Bah I If you only knew how I loatha you 

*' I am not more charming, more beautiful 
than you; no one ever said so. How can 
you say such things of me, and pretend to be 
so mock-humble. If Archie Semple has 
indeed been so base as to say he loved you, 
and then to be caught by my rank, and, 
perhaps, supposed wealth, I then give him 
up without a word, and will throw this 
picture after the letter. But he has, at 
least, been a kind and gentle friend to 
me, when God knows I have had few*^ 
mone, indmd, besides dear Janet. Tou 
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know I would have been friendly and kind 
to you if you had let me ; but it is not my 
fault that vre are not happy girls together. 
But Archie was always kind. Tell me truly, 
did he say he loved you ? Has he been false 
to you ? " 

** Yes ; by heavens, he has lied as falsely to 
me as he has to you." 

" But I fancied you loved my father," said 
liady Margaret, shyly. 

"Bah! That old man? I loved young 
Semple. Make what use you choose of that 
piece of information to ruin me in your 
father's eyes, and Mistress Janet there can 
chatter what she likes amongst the servants. 
She owes me a grudge on account of that 
man Donaldson." 

** Janet shall do nothing of the sort. But 
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did Archie Semple really say lie loved 
you?" 

" He did 1 he did I he did I And by all 
that is sacred he would have married me, 
with all my wickedness on my head, and I 
should have been a happy and a better 
woman, if you had not come between with 
your wicked arts " — But the sentence was 
never finished. 

The wild, tiger-cat appearance of the 
woman, her furious, cruel accusations, stung 
the girl so much that in her weak state of 
health she could not stand it. She turned a 
ghastly face to Janet, who caught her in her 
arms. There was a cough and a gasp, and 
then a stream of blood came out of her 
mouth. An English doctor, who was stay- 
ing in the hotel at the time, was hastily sum- 
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moned. She was very ill for some little time 
afterwards, partly from the shock to an in- 
tensely sensitive nature at finding that what 
had been the brightest moments in her life had 
been the most miserable moments to another. 
Her very good sense had let her plainly see 
that her afEection for young Sample was 
little beyond a girlish love for a companion 
of her own age, tastes, and fancies, but was 
as nothing compared to this woman's fiery, 
mad devotion. To Janet, her only confidant, 
she constantly bewailed her own blindness, 
and with all the remorse of a morbidly 
nervous temperament, which, in truth, is 
more terrible than the hackneyed misery of 
the real backslider, who, if he is only thick- 
skinned enough, passes through life with 
tolerably placid, easy views of the same, she 
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heaped on herself all sorts of imaginary- 
wickednesses and cruelties, till her sleep was- 
short and unrefreshing, and her recovery 
was but slow, if indeed it could be called a 
recovery at all/ The governess's stormy pro- 
testations of love for Archie Semple a little 
shook Lady Margaret's belief in Janet's ac- 
count of the position she held in Lord 
Forsyth's regards, and she was ever ready 
to hail any idea that her surroundings were 
not quite so wicked as Janet had painted 
them. Janet^s keen eyes, too, began to be a 
little puzzled about the foreigner. Not that 
she let go her opinion one jot, as her mistress 
had done, that she was a "little-worth 
hussey." Often she detected, or fancied she 
detected, a suppressed hatred in the woman's 
face that she had never seen there before. 
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Then she would be all gentleness and sweet« 
ness as she watched beside the sick girl. 
Even Janet had to allow that she was a 
clever and careful sick-nurse. . In fact 
through it all I could detect, or hoped I 
could detect, a good deal of spiteful jealousy 
in Mistress Janet Davidson, though I am 
bound to confess that she made this admis- 
sion in a letter which Donaldson had kept, 
and which he showed us. The clever, handy 
ways of the governess in managing a sick 
person gained general approval, and Janet 

i 

felt herself a little set aside. The remainder 
of the story, I hoped, for the honour of 
human nature, to say the least of it, was 
but the mere turnings and twistings of 
Janet's brain, after the governess had ceased 
to be for her a real human being, and had 

VOL. I. I 
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become nothing more than a character in a 
story-book, towards whom there is no need 
for anj display of charitable feelings. How- 
ever, she and her husband seemed to have 
convinced themselves over their fireside 
* cracks ' of the truth of all Janet's surmises. 
'' The hussie " was to Donaldson nothing but 
a "besom," about whom you might have 
any sort of evil thoughts you chose. The 
blacker they were it was all the better, and 
showed that you knew good from evil. 

" My lady was often kind o' scared when 
she came to her bedside by the looks o' her, 
and Janet said it would hae scared a strong 
man to see her woeful, haggard looks, let 
alone a lassie that was but silly in her 
health.'* 

Lord Forsyth got tired of staying on and 
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on in one place, and liis cousin and he set 
oS on a journey somewhere to relieve the 
monotony of their lives. 

This, in some way had got to young 
Semple's ears, for there was a day when 
he frightened Janet by appearing at the 
hotel with what Tarn Donaldson described as 
a '* poke in his hand to hand his Sabbath 
clothes in." On the stairs, the first person 
he met was his slighted lady-love. " And," 
said Donaldson, ^^ Losch sake man I but they 
flyted ane another, but it was a' in an un- 
known tongue," and though Janet listened: 
over the stairs, she could not make out what- 
it was all about. Finally Archie stood 
considering matters for a short time.. 
Towards the end of the interview Janet 
&ncied she could hear a softening down of 
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their tones to one another, and after he had 
called for a glass of wine and had drunk it, 
he left the inn, taking a farewell that sounded 
more affectionate than did their first meet- 
ing. 

Janet had the good sense not to disturb 
her young lady with any accounts of the 
young man's visit. The strange ways 
and looks of the governess seemed to 
have puzzled her much, and she often 
expressed a doubt to Donaldson whether 
she was not going out of her mind. Her 
fits of fury at times were ungovernable, 
at other times she would make great and 
successful efforts to control herself, and now 
and then she would fall into her old pleasant, 
coaxing ways. But this, Janet seemed to 
dread more than any other mood, for it was 
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almost sure to end in terrible fits of morbid 
melancboly and self-reproach. 

Janet for the first time wished the Earl 
would return. She feared to frighten her 
young mistress by hinting any doubts of her 
governess's sanity, and sometimes Janet sus- 
pected that it was a guilty conscience acting 
in exactly the way guilty consciences were 
said to act, in all the tracts she had ever 
read. ** There was the laddie that told a lie on 
the Sabbath day and never could get awa' f rae 
the sound o' the de'il roaring into his lugs, and 
could never get nae sleep ; " and there were 
sundry other stories of sharp retribution 
following upon various backslidings which 
she could remember having read in the 
"Monthly Visitor *' when she had nothing 
better to do. 
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Howerer, both mistress and maid about 
this time began to treat the poor young- 
distraught woman with more than usual kind- 
ness and forbearance, being thoroughly pos- 
sessed with the idea that she was not quite 
accountable for her behaviour. 

It was not till several years afterwards 
that the truth, according to Janet's inter- 
pretation, flashed across her mind, helped 
thereto considerably, I fancy, by her hus- 
band's suggestions. 

Janet had often seen her pet enemy read- 
ing an old dog's-eared, shabby-looking book 
when she came upon her suddenly in her 
own room. It was in a foreign tongue, but 
something led Janet to suppose that she had 
a fear of its being discovered, as she always 
put it carefully away in a cupboard and 
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locked the door if she was caught studying 
it. 

Great was Janet's satisfaction when this 
thought dawned upon her. Quick as light- 
ning she saw the whole matter laid out, as on 
a map, before her. If the governess had one 
beauty more than another it was her com- 
plexion. In vain had Janet spied about for 
rouge pots or cosmetics of any sort when she 
effected an entrance into her room. She had 
to confess to herself that the blooming com- 
plexion seemed due to nature rather than to 
art. But still she hoped against hope. Some- 
thing, she thought, would turn up to show 
that ^' the silly tawpie was a Jezebel that 
just sat slaistering and painting her face 
and tiring her heed, and looking out fra' a 
window." This book, it struck Janet, was 
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the key to the whole proceeding. Out of it 
she got the whole duty of Jezebels ; in it 
was contained the receipts for making your- 
self beautiful for ever. Curious to find out 
what the name of it was, and as much as she 
could about it, Janet, who was never too 
delicate in her proceedings where her affec- 
tions were not concerned, one day managed 
to get at the governess's keys, in some very 
tricky way, I fear, open the cupboard, and 
possess herself for a few moments of the 
volume. She could make nothing of it 
herself, for it was in Latin, but she copied 
out the title, which she thought might 
throw some light upon it, for she contem* 
plated having a good laugh with Lady 
Margaret, who would be sure to know all 
about the book, as, according to Janet, her 
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-mistress knew everything, and she was sure 
iihat the receipt for the governess's com- 
plexion was to be found in the old time-worn 
volume. But on confiding her discovery to 
her mistress, she received the only reprimand 
:she ever had from the girl's mouth. Poor 
Janet never forgot the reproachful look on 
the dying girl's face, though she could not 
help some years afterwards, when she saw 
Ihe old copy of the book for sale at a bookstall, 
buying it. She believed, nay was sure, 
that it was the very same copy that had been 
in the governess's possession, and which, 
from certain marks, she strongly suspected 
had been stolen from the Craigannoch 
library. 

The night after she had made the first dis- 
covery about the book she was hastily sum- 
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moned to her young mistress's bedroom, and 
found she had been seized with a great faint* 
ness. She recovered a little, and the Earl 
and Laidlaw were sent for ; but it was only 
to be present at the closing scene. In an 
agony of grief Janet held the dying head 
upon her shoulder. A doctor had been sum-^ 
moned from the next village, but he was a 
poor creature, who was evidently quite imfit 
for anything beyond a certain rough-and- 
ready mode of treating the ordinary com-^ 
plaints of the village, and, in consequence of 
the boldness of his practice, had great credit 
among his rustic patients. The Earl sent 
off the first messenger that could be got to a 
larger town about five miles off to bring a 
doctor of some more repute from thence. 
The kind English doctor who had been in 
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tbe hotel at the time of her first seizure had 
left. A young carpenter who was working 
in the kitchen of the inn at the time hap- 
pened to be the only available person to be 
used as a messenger. He went as quickly as 
the horse and vehicle could carry him, and 
in less than two hours returned with the 
doctor. The first one had been politely 
bowed out, with a fee suflSciently large to 
secure the improvement of his temper, which 
had been ruffled by finding that he was not 
appreciated. 

Before the arrival of the new doctor the 
closing scene had taken place, and the Earl 
had turned from his daughter s bedroom a 
ehildless man. 

" Did you ever hear what became of that 
beautiful ring that you see in the portrait ? 
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Did she leave it to anyone P " I asked, with 
some anxiety. 

Tarn had given me to understand that 
before her death Lady Margaret had grown 
quite reconciled, nay, even affectionate and 
loving, to her governess, and her last words 
were words of gratitude to her for her kind- 
ness. Might it not be that as a token of 
this reconciliation she had given her, as a 
last keep-sake, the ring of the faithless lover ? 

Tam thought for a minute or two, but his 
memory was good for all past occurrences 
and it soon came to him. 

" No ; I mind Janet saying that her ladyship 
told her, if she was with her when she died, 
she was to let the ring bide on her finger, for 
she aye had a notion, even when the English 
doctor said she was na' that bad but that wi' 
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care she might get better, that she was na*^ 
long for this world, and would never mn 
back to the Braes o' Craigannoch till the^ 
carried her in her coffin. It's a pity, but it 
was buried in her coffin wi' her. I warrant 
it was worth a deal o' siller ; and to think 
it's sparkling there on her puir skeleton 
fingers 1 Ah, it's a pity 1 *' 

" Did you ever hear what was the fate of 
the governess ? " 

Tarn never knew, but she stayed but a short 
time in the Earl's service after his daughter's 
death. Some gossip about young Semple- 
and her had come to his ears, and a violent 
quarrel had ensued. They parted, never ta 
meet again. She had been employed to 
make all the necessary communications to 
the young carpenter, who had been so sud-^ 
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denly taken from his proper work and sent 
as messenger for a doctor, and who was also 
•employed to transact the business necessary 
for the Lady Margaret Laidlaw's funeral ; at 
least, so far as it had to be arranged for at 
La Porte d'Or« He was a German, and she 
being a countrywoman of his was better able 
to give him directions. 

The young carpenter was described by 
Janet as a clever fellow, carrying out all the 
orders given to him in a very creditable 
manner, and also, which was a great thing 
in the Earl's eyes, in a very cheap manner. 

The death of the daughter had interfered 
with his part of the bargain, and Sir Walter 
was now, therefore, released from the other 
half, and nothing seemed likely to come of 
the edifying friendship that had sprung up 
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l)et'weeii the two oousins but a considerable 
Jightening of the Earl's pockets and a corres- 
ponding heaviness about the debts. 

** It just comes to my mind that the chiel 
that chested her ladyship had a queer kind 
•o' name. I had maist forgotten it ; but I'm 
thinking Janet ca'ed him something like 
jour name. I could na' just mind where I 
had heard your name before, now it comes 
back to me. It was Fritz Hubner — Fritz 
Hiibner was his name. Thae foreign chaps 
have aye kind o' nonsense names ; to think 
o' Christian folk wi* siccan like names. 
I'm glad I minded it, though. Things 
seldom fa' out o' my heed. He'll no be ony 
friend o' yours, for he was a German, like 
Madamezell, and you are from the United 
States of America. I kent that the moment 
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I heard ye, fra' a kind o' bumming in your 
twa noses. Well, he chested my lady, and 
he made a very pretty, bonny thing o't, for- 
he was a canny, wise-^like chap. He could 
na* speak muckle wi' Janet, for though he- 
could speak no such bad high English for a 
working man, he could make nothing o' 
Janet's Scotch. So it just fell to Madamezell 
to manage the whole thing, and they just 
blethered what they liked in their own? 
tongue. It was awf u' to hear them. Janet 
said it was like twa doggies barking at ane- 
another. * Oh, but my lady looked beauti- 
ful,* Janet said, * in her dead clothes I * She- 

• _ 

was a bonny corp, and they put the flowers a*' 
round her. I hope it was na* a Fapish thing 
to do. And Janet put a bunch of roses in 
her hand, where the ring was sparkling that* 
bright it maist dazzled her." 
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After the f aneral of the young lady had 
takea place at Graigannoch^ Janet, having 
no cause to stay on at the Castle, was quietly 
married to Donaldson, and seems to have 
made a model inn-keeper's wife. After 
having been married a year or two, they 
had so prospered in their business that, not 
having any children, she induced Donaldson 
to leave his native hills and take a sort of late 
honeymoon with her. Tarn had not enjoyed 
it, evidently, but she had; and amongst 
other possessions that she picked up, she 
pounced one day at a book-stall on the 
very book she had seen in the gover- 
ness's possession. The title was the same, 
and there were old marks upon it that 
made her know it was the self-same copy. 
It was going very cheap, and she bought it, 
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partly for old acquaintance sake. What good 
she expected to get out of it, it would be hard to 
say, as Latin was not one of hers or of Donald- 
son's accomplishments. It was, unknown to 
Janet, a rare and singular book, and meeting 
in her travels a man-servant who had been at 
the inn at the time of her mistress's death, 
she asked him if he could give her any idea 
what the book was about. He had been a 
courier for some time, and was well versed in 
several modern languages. He found himself, 
however, at fault here, for Latin came in no 
way into his line of business. But his 
singular knowledge of modern languages had 
brought him into communication with a poor 
but very learned old French Protestant 
minister, and to him he showed the book. 
The old man was deeply interested, so much 
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80, that his interest a little extended to the 
possessoi' of the rare work, and he gave Janet 
a rough translation of the various parts which 
chiefly interested her. He was too much 
absorbed in his special out-of-the-way studies 
ever to trouble himself with the common-place 
question how such a strange book had got 
into the hands of the illiterate but clever- 
managing woman. 



CHAPTER VII. 

It turned out to be a curious old medical 
work, giving wonderful receipts for the cure 
of every disease under the sun. They had 
been collected by someone who seemed to be 
attached to a monastery that had once existed 
upon the lands of Craigannoch. These con- 
tained a jumble of all the medicines known 
at the time, with the additional aids to their 
efficacy of certain charms, as scratching the 
patient's back, while he swallowed the potion^ 
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with the thumb of a man who had killed his 
father, or the leg of a frog found in the grave 
of an unbaptized infant. The Lord's Prayer 
said backwards seems to have had a mighty 
effect in the cure of rheumatism and stiff 
joints, and hairs from pussy's tail were as 
useful in the family medicine chest as rhu^ 
barb and magnesia are now. Whatever effect 
these old prescriptions had on the health of 
the patients, one thing was certain : the pre- 
scriptions for sending people out of the world 
were both much more numerous and much 
more scientific than those for keeping people 
in the world. From what forgotten lore the 
monk had dug them up would be hard to say. 
The author of them must have been a very 
diffOTefit person to the curer of diseases, 
and have lived in a different and more 
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Bcientific age. To the killing branch of 
the medical profession, the book was prin- 
cipally dedicated, while the cures were but a 
hotch-potch of witchcraft, would-be religion, 
and humbug ; the nature and uses of poison had 
been the subject of the deepest and most skilful 
study. There wasinformationhow todisposeof 
your enemy rapidly, in a single night, without 
leaving a trace behind ; how any disease he 
was by nature prone to, might be counter- 
feited, and all disagreeable inquiries might be 
guided into convenient channels. There was 
the slow fading away of your troublesome 
husband or wife prescribed for. There were 
plans for attacking the citadel of life at a 
distance. There was the pair of delicately- 
wrought and scented gloves, fit for an empress 
to wear, in which King Death might gently 
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press the hand of her whom your soul hated 
worst. There was the receipt for the paint- 
ing of the fan, a choice present for some too- 
fair young friend who was more fit for heaven 
than for earth. What a delightful surprise 
for her on her birthday 1 At the ffite in the 
evening, when she was the point of light on 
which all eyes were fixed, she would flutter 
the gorgeous trifle with her long, delicate 
fingers. At every wave and movement of her 
wrist what subtle deadly specks would float 
around her mouth 1 When he, the abominable, 
should approach her and whisper in her fool- 
ish, trusting ears, she would hide her pretend- 
ed confusion behind that dreadful screen, and 
by imperceptible degrees the dainty, trifling 
fingers would grow thinner and thinner, the 
eyes, lit by a consuming fire in the brain, 
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wotdd burn brighter and brighter. If, before, 
she waB fair to see, now all would stand in 
wonder and admiration at her unearthly 
beautjy none more so than the grim old Lord 
of all, Death, who would finally wind his 
arms round her and carry her away to be his 
bride. Then there were receipts for the 
convenience of people with delicate con- 
sciences — ^those who were tenderly nurtured 
in a moral atmosphere, and who shrank from 
the thought of murder. There were mistakes 
you might make in giving one medicine for 
another. You might be a little too indulgent 
to a dear father who had lived too long, and 
wanted a helping hand out of this trouble- 
some world. Such indulgences in certain 
diseases by careful management, though the 
process might be slower than you wished^ 
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fitill were sure. Or say your friend had 
shown a tendency to a wasting of the lungs, 
what long and weary nights might be in store 
for him or her. How happy you, who could 
\yj certain little known processes, hasten 
on the deadly disease to its final conclusion, 
and stop short the aches and pains that are 
the lot of those who linger long over their 
dying, and, like Charles the Second, take an un- 
conscionable time at it. It is not a poison you 
employ, only a kindly quickener of the malady 
in its progress. Then followed the symptoms 
you were to expect, the warning that the pre- 
:6Cription might fail should the constitution 
be better than you had feared. But in such 
a turn of events there was a hint about a still 
more decided medicine that might be used. 
There were hints, too, as to your own be- 
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haviour during the process — ^what expression? 
of face best befits the innocent mind. Warn- 
ings there were against any fulsome overdoing^ 
of affection for the patient, but you were afc 
all times to practice an honest straightfor- 
wardness. If you are gay naturally, con- 
tinue to be the same, tempered with natural 
anxiety for the continued ill-health of your- 
friend ; but above all things maintain a hope* 
ful disposition, and refuse to take a gloomy^ 
view of the illness, stupidity being considered 
a sovereign charm against wickedness. 

One significant hint was given to the- 
painters of fans and the embroiderers of 
gloves. It were better, for the preventing^ 
of all impertinent and inconvenient curiosity, 
and to avoid unnecessary mistakes, that the- 
worker should sit alone and uninterrupted. 
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Therefore a solitary room and the midnight 
hours are recommended for the task. Also 
let the man or woman who would thus 
engage in this perilous work have a care to 
shield his face with a gauze mask which 
must be " dipped in the following acids." 

In vain did Janet ask him to find out if 
there were any receipts for beautifying 
the skin. There were none. For what 
purpose could the clever, accomplished, 
knowledgable governess have pored over 
that book day after day? Scarcely could 
she have been trying her hand at any of tho 
absurd cures " for a young maid who loved 
one she should not love." " Take herba 
from the grave of him who has perished by 
his own hand, chop them very fine, and mir 
with holy water. Make balls of the same. 
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'The maiden must walk backwards round her 
house, then force diligently one of the balls 
down her throat, and so do each night till 
there are none left. When she has so 
swallowed them she will no longer lament 
for the lover of her youth, but will, per* 
chance, turn to bitter hatred of the man, 
and, falling on her knees, will give God 
thanks for so great a deliverance/' 

It might have been the oddity of some of 
the recommendations that had attracted the 
^verness, but there were two things that 
Janet's ever watchful eyes had remarked, viz., 
if she came suddenly upon her she was always 
deep in the study of something towards the 
end of the volume ; and both Donaldson and 
43he remarked that the first part could hardly 
have been looked at at all. Many of the pages 
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liad got glued together with ancient damp- 
and dust, and had to be carefully separated. 
It had evidently been of little interest to- 
any reader for ages, but the latter part, 
which contained the less amusing, though 
much more scientific element, had been well 
thumbed, and the pages carefully pulled 
apart, and a few of them turned down for- 
reference. 

Especially did it strike them that the page 
describing the gradual fading out of the 
young girl whose early tendencies had 
pointed to some pulmonary weakness or 
some of those complaints which might be 
generated in a delicate organization when ex- 
posed to the rigorous handling of cold climates, 
had been well perused. This might have been 
their fancy. Whether they explained to their 
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courier friend what their interest was in 
getting the rough translation that he was 
able to bring to them did not appear. The 
story had been but a fireside gossip with 
them, and had gone no further, but of this 
they had fully satisfied themselves — that the 
young girl lying buried in the mausoleum 
had been foully murdered by the foreign 
governess. 

" You never heard anything more of the 
governess ? What became of her ? '* 

" I never heard a word from that day to 
this. The last that Janet saw of her was 
going up the stair with the man Hubner, 
when he had come wi' the kist to put my 
lady in ; and Janet was that sorrowful that 
she took to her bed, and it was when she 
was lying that she heard there had been 
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^words between the Earl and her, and that 
she had been turned away. Some said she 
forgathered wi' Archie Semple. Ony way 
he never came back to Mavis Haugh, and 
they said he died in India. He left no heir, 
and when his mother died Mavis Haugh and 
a' the siller came to Catherine Semple ; and 
it will land, I fancy, wi' her youngest son 
when she and the Earl are dead. Weel, 
things fa' very queer. The Earl wanted 
siller, and that was what Catherine Semple 
had ; and she wanted a grand title, and that 
is what he had, and to be * yes, my lady, and 
no, my lady ; ' and so the twa buddies made 
it up, and just buckled to, and I'm thinking 
it has answered gie weel. She has had to be a 
little stout wi' him at times, but that is what 
he has wanted since he was a bairn." 



CHAPTER VHL 

So ended Tarn Donaldson's story. Wer 
thanked him for his good entertainment, 
and having stayed in those lovely parts as- 
long as we were able, we started on a further 
tour into the Highlands on our own legs. 

When I was alone with James I looked in 
his face and saw it haggard and worn. Each 
morning he looked as if he had not slept. I 
knew he had not, for I was awake mjrself 
the most part of the night and heard him 
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tossing about, and now and then a deep- 
drawn sigh would escape him ; I knew too 
well what he suffered from what I suffered 
myself. To say that we suspected my pure- 
minded, noble, beloved mother could be the 
horrible Jezebel that Donaldson described 
was out of the question. It could not be. 
But that she, the tenderest hearted of 
women, the most faithful and loving soul 
that ever breathed — that she could be ever 
suspected of such depths of wickedness 1 
That fatal secrecy about her past life — what 
did it mean? Then — ah! God — ^it almost 
maddened me to think of it. Why did her 
interest seem to centre alone in that pro- 
fligate old Earl ? " Tell me, if you see 
him, how he bears his years?" Never 
a word about the beautiful young girl ! 

VOL. I. L 
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True, she was dead, and we could bring 
no message from the spirit world to her; 
but in most circumstances my mother 
would have charged us to visit her grave, to 
have brought flowers from it, or to lay 
flowers upon it. How, too, had that ring 
got into her possession ? When last seen by 
Janet Davidson it was sparkling on the dead 
girl's hand. And my father I Could he have 
connived at — ? Good God ! no, impossible. 
He, the most honourable, the truest, the 
gentlest of men. I could bear it no longer. 
James and I are different in many ways. 
Perhaps it is that that makes us so brotherly. 
Pardon me, young ladies, I am only going to 
say that though we seem a compound of our 
parents we each take different parts of them. 
James, I &ncy, must own something of the 
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more delicate face and frame of my mother, 
before that deadly disease, that so much 
marred her beauty, had laid hold of her. I 
do not mean that he is much beyond a good- 
looking fellow, but one sees that he is her 
son; yet his silent, thoughtful mind, his 
inexpressive ways, are all my father s. There 
is a quiet, reposeful restf ulness about him 
that invites confidence, your laying all your 
troubles and sorrows in his hands, but he 
seems to take no comfort in doing the same 
to you. To bury his grief deep down in his 
heart so that none may see it or be troubled 
by it is more his natural bent. Now I, with 
the looks of my father, have more my 
mother's nature. 

" Carl is like me, Fritz," she would say ; 
** he must chatter." 
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"He is like you, certainly,'* my father 
would say, ** He thrives best on sympathy.'* 

My father ever treated any feature of my 
mother's character with respect, even to 
finding out for it always the longest name 
possible. 

Call it a demand for sympathy, call it 
chatter, I must speak of what distressed 
me. It was no new horror that I was going 
to lift the veil from. I saw he was labouring 
with the same weary agony that was wearing 
the life out of myself. These doubts were 
killing us. The dear, gentle mother, the 
patient, kind, loving father — who was the 
villain that could doubt themP I must 
speak. I must go home and look them once 
more in the face to assure myself they were 
what I knew them to be. 
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I sprang out of bed and went to the side 
of James' bed. 

" James," I said, " are you awake ? *' 

** Awake 1 It seems as if I had forgotten 
the way to sleep." 

** What can we do ? These doubts madden 



me. 



(C 



Doubts ! Who dare doubt my mother ? " 
"Ah I I knew your mind was running in 
the same track as mine. But, James, people 
would believe that old gossiping fool, Donald- 
son. We must ask her the meaning of it, or 
ask my father. He could give us, no doubt, 
a denial of the whole story." 

" What are you going to ask him to deny ? 
That his wife, his Q-retchen, was a murderess, 
was an adulteress, was a thief, a liar, an eaves- 
dropper, without one single redeeming quality 
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but her olevemess and her beauty P How do 
you propose to manage your questions P " 

" Well, I don't know ; you put the diffi- 
culty in a bad light. But, James, we must 
know ; I must see them. It is no use study* 
ing medicine or anything else with this load 
round one's neck. Say, James, what would 
you have us do ? " 

He made no answer, but turned his face to 
the wall. I think if it were possible he 
loved my mother better than I did myself. 

" James,** I said, " speak ; we cannot live 
like this." 

" You are right, Carl, this misery is un- 
manning us; but what can we do? To go 
home now would be to waste my fathers 
means; we cannot write about it. Let us 
try to hang on till next year, and then we 
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can boldly ask my mother who or what the 
goyemess was. She is our mother, let us 
trust her, however doubtful the case may 
seem. To doubt her is to doubt my father 
also. He must know her story." 

To go on quietly with our studies seemed 
the only thing, and simply to trust to my 
mother as we knew her. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Perhaps hard brain work was the best for us 
at the time, and to leave off just then and re- 
turn home would be the one thing that would 
bring a frown upon my father's face, for 
nothing annoyed him more than an idle waste 
of time or money. However, one of the 
merciful turns of Fortune's wheel, which so 
seldom happens in real life, took place at this 
time. Certain events happened at home that 
made it desirable that we should again recross 
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■the Atlantic and visit the old house, and kiss 
the dear home faces. It was my father him- 
self that wrote to recall us, only, it was true, 
for a short space. He was highly satisfied, 
he said, that his sons were showing them- 
.selves workers and not mere cumberers of 
the ground, and he thought by the progress 
we had already made we were not likely to 
^et much damage by the few weeks' interrup- 
tion. His fatherly heart seemed yearning to 
see his sons again. He said little, but we 
knew what a depth of love that little con- 
tained. My mother was much more out- 
spoken, and her joy was great at the prospect 
of seeing her dear boys again. Once more, 
then, we found ourselves under our parents' 
xoof. Ah ! what a happy family party, but 
for one dark shadow. My mother seemed 
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younger, and, I was going to say, more beau- 
tiful than ever, but perhaps that is only a. 
son's partiality. Gertrude was still a litUe 
girl to be petted and played with — a lovely 
morsel of humanity. My father was exactly 
what he always was, excepting that he looked 
more pleased than usual. 

** You two boys have come home such 
grave, learned gentlemen that I feel I ought 
to be explaining my symptoms to you, and 
you should be looking at my tongue." 

" Fritz, your sons are growing as stupid as^ 
yourself. What would my household be if it 
was not for my sprightly, youthful ways? 
There is Gertrude. She has grown so sad 
for the loss of her brothers that I am sure she 
is someone's distmguished grandmother in. 
disguise." 
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My father turned his mild, loving eyes 
upon my mother. Much as he loved us,, 
th^e was one glance he kept alone for her. 
I sometimes used to fancy that it was thus 
he looked at her when first she promised to 
be his wife — a tender, dreamy, lingering look 
as if when his eyes rested on that dear face 
it required some strength of will to drag 
them away again. 

"Yes, Gretchen, thou art young. It ia 
not a fault I would mend thee of. But our 
sons are too grave for their years, and look 
ill; I doubt they have over-taxed them- 
selves." 

We tried hard to be cheerful, but Donald- 
son's story ever haunted our thoughts. It 
seemed to drag all the mirth out of our lives. 
We were for ever trying to find an occasioa 
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to introduce the subject of the Craigaimoch 
>days, but in vain. Strange to say, my mother 
seemed to have lost all interest in the subject, 
or avoided all reference to it. However, 
lAlk about it I must. James might hide his 
thoughts away from mortal eye, but I could 
not. One day, when I was alone with my 
mother, I said — 

" Mother, you never seem to care to hear 
about Craigannoch, and yet you asked us to 
go there.*' 

'* Do I not care P Oh, that is a mistake. 
I am most interested ; but then you told me 
all about it at the time in your letters. I 
could have wished that you had seen Lord 
Forsyth." 

** But what interest can he be to you ?" I 
.^sked, sharply. ** He seems to have been a 
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bad man. Why should you want to hear 
about him ? And you have never asked for 
an account of the mausoleum where the 
beautiful young daughter lies buried. I 
have brought you a photograph of it if you 
care to see it," 

A sudden flush crossed my mother's face.^ 
She started and trembled visibly ; but making 
a painful effort to control it, she muttered 
that she would like to see it, and I pulled it 
out of my writing case and handed it to her. 
She took it with a trembling hand, and ex- 
amiued it earnestly. 

** Yes," she said, " it is a beautiful place. 
I did not think his lordship held his daughter 
in such loving memory.' 

" Why ? Did he not love his daughter ? 

" I have heard it said he did not." 



«» 
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" But you must have had opportunities of 
judging if you lived at Craigannoch." 

'* Oh, she was always delicate, and people 
saw little of her.*' 

" Well, as regards the Earl's affection for 
her, I believe it had little to do with raising 
the beautiful mausoleum over her. It was 
his wife, Catherine Semple, as Donaldson 
calls her, who has an eye for the picturesque, 
and did not like the pagoda thing he stuck 
up; so she had it pulled down, and some- 
thing that would look nice and sentimental 
from her windows arranged. She has spent 
a lot of money on it." 

My mother looked sharply up at me, and a 
shadow of a smile crossed her face, which I 
thought had something a little scornful about 
it. 
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" Is that BO ? ** she said. 

" Well, some of the keepers told us so." 

"But Catherine Semple, I think, never 
«aw her," she murmured to herself. " It is 
well as it is," she added, thoughtfully. 

" Was Lady Margaret as beautiful as she 
is described — as she is in the picture ? " 

Again I saw the sudden, quick, sharp 
glance at me so unusual in my mother's face. 

" She was like the marble figure here. I 
don t remember the picture. Oh, she was 
considered well enough to look at, but she 
was a very sickly, delicate girl always." 

" Well enough looking, mamma 1 Why, 
she was beautiful as an angel; and the 
people there say she was as good as she was 
beautiful. They speak as if she was a 
young saint." 
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"Indeed," said my mother, with a sigh^ 
** that is strange." 

There was an expression that puzzled me- 
It was rather a sorrowful face than a guilty 
one, I thought. It spurred on my curiosity,, 
and yet I dreaded to ask any decided question. 
What if I should see a look of tell-tale guilt 
upon her face, or hear some suspicious state- 
ment from her lips ? What torture I should 
bring upon myself ! Yet it must come out 
sooner or later, and better anything than 
maddening doubt. 

" Mother," I said, at length, " Tam 
Donaldson told us that there was a foreign 
governess with her when she died. Did you 
ever see her ? " 

" Yes," she said. " I have seen her." 

But as she thus replied to my questioning. 
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throwing little light upon what was upper- 
most in my thoughts, little Gertrude ran in 
upon us. 

<< Mamma, mamma, do come and tell me 
how I am to plant these big onions in my 
garden," she cried out, meaning, no doubt, 
something in the crocus or tulip line, for I 
am not aware that anything so useful as an 
onion evercameoat of that long-suffering piece 
of ground called " Gertrude's garden.** In- 
deed, I fear I may add that nothing particu- 
larly ornamental was seen to flourish there. 
However, it seemed to give her a vast amount 
of pleasure. It had one advantage. I never 
saw a more fertile garden for the growth of 
hopes and expectations ; and many a good time 
had little sister Gertrude spent in rearrang- 
ing the beds, which was done about once a 

VOL. I. M 
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week, to the great astonishment of the plants^ 
as they had always to be taken up and re- 
planted. 

It struck me that the Frau Hubner was 
not as much annoyed at this interruption as 
I was. She arose with alacrity, and taking 
Gertrude's hand in hers, she went forth^ 
apparently on gardening thoughts intent. 

Scarcely had she left, when I heard the 
heavy tread of my father approaching the 
door. 

** So,** said he, looking in, " you are alone, 
Carl. I thought our mama was with 
you.** 

"She has gone out to help Gtertrude to 
plant onions in her garden.** 

" So ? ** said he. This was an ejaculation 
which did for all occasions with him. " Ah,** 
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he said, as his eyes fell on the photography 
** is this yours ? *' 

**Yes. I thought mama might like to 
fiee it. It is the photograph of the mausoleum 
at Craigannoch, where the beautiful Lady 
Margaret Laidlaw is buried." 

" Who ? " said my father, with a start. 

I saw that, though he had asked me to 
repeat the name, he had heard me. It 
evidently woke up some strange recolleotion. 
I saw him pass his hand over his forehead, 
and there was an odd expression in his face, 
imknown to me before, as he took the picture 
to the window to examine it better. Was it 
a sigh that I heard or a laugh ? Surely 
not a laugh. What could anyone see to 
laugh at in that beautiful piece of work* 
manship ? 
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** Who built this mausoleum in which this 
what-you-call-her lies ? ** 

" Lady Margaret Laidlaw they called her. 
Well, her father built it — at least, his wife 
built it — the person he married after Lady 
Margaret's death. Mama knew her, and 
she must certainly have said how beautiful 
she was, and she was as good as beautiful. 
There is a picture of her more beautiful than 
that. It is like something you might dream 
of ; only I cannot say I dream of very- 
beautiful things." 

•* So ? " said my father, and he turned to 
go in search of my mother ; but as he got to 
the door, he said, " This Earl, this old man, 
perhaps grieves for his daughter. Does he 

so?*' 

•• I don t know. They don't speak as if 
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he had been good to her when she lived, 
though he spent so much on her when she 
was dead. He was not a good father, I 
fancy ; not the sort of father we are accus- 
tomed to/' I said, putting my arm through 
his. 

" So ? " was the inevitable reply ; and 
after another earnest examination of it, as a 
beautiful work of art, he quitted the room. 

I saw him and my mother afterwards 
walking up and down the garden in earnest 
conversation. Was it about something in 
their past lives into which their children 
must not dare to pry ? Yet how hard, how 
impossible to believe that there was any 
secret between those two dear people that 
heaven's daylight might not be let in upon 
without offence. How I hated myself that 
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Buoh unworthj suspicions should cloud my 
mind. Who was I, to harbour such thoughts 
about mj beloved mother ? And my father^ 
too— what part or lot had he taken in all 
the dark past P 



CHAPTER X. 

In the midst of these doubts, fears, and 
searchings of heart, some news arrived that 
a little distracted our minds from these 
troublesome thoughts^ and turned them for a 
time into a new channeL A few months 
after our return, my father lost the sole link, 
if link it could be called, to the Fatherland ; 
an old uncle of his died. There had never 
been any friendly feeling between the two. 
The old man had been, in the memory of 
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everyone who knew him, nothing but a 
grasping, hard, unlovable miser. He had 
for years fallen under the rule of a designing 
housekeeper, whom we all suspected he had 
married, and we took for granted that all 
his money would go to her. This was 
evidently what she had intended. It was a 
great surprise to us when, a few days after 
our arrival at home, a letter came announcing 
the fact that the bulk of his property had 
been left to my father. 

It was not a very large addition to his 
income, but it enabled him to carry out a 
scheme which he had long had in his mind. 
This was to buy a small property in the 
country, where he and my mother could get 
away for a short time, and be free from all 
the worries of town-life. Such a place he 
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liad long had in his eye — ^a charming house 
in the midst of charming scenery. A few* 
alterations would make it exactly what he 
and my mother wanted. My mother, brother, 
and sister accompanied him to see the place 
on which he had set his heart. I, having 
already seen it, and not feeling very well at 
the time, stayed at home. My father is one of 
the most orderly of men. The result seems 
to be that he never can lay his hand on 
anything he wants. He has such nooks and 
•comers for hiding away his papers, such 
wonderful arrangements for keeping his un- 
finished pictures and sketches that, without 
a catalogue, it would be impossible to keep 
their habitations all in one man's mind. In 
vain do I point out to him the advantages of 
my simple plan of leaving everything in one 
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great heap in the comer of my private den. 
There, if you only search long enough, you 
are sure to find what you are in want of, in 
the course of time. But when my father- 
wants any missing treasure, he has to ran- 
sack memory, as well as drawers and cup-- 
boards, to find it. 

During some of his leisure hours, he had 
employed himself, as he is very fond of doing,, 
in working at his old trade. The result was- 
a most wonderful cabinet. Besides being a 
beautiful piece of furniture, so beautiful 
that my mother graciously allows it to be put 
in her own little sitting-room, it is a perfect 
mine of pigeon-holes, drawers, and sliding- 
panels, revealing stiU further hiding holes and 
little cupboards. It used to be a great 
delight to us, as children, watching the pro- 
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gress of this curious piece of work. It had 
long been finished, and my father's heart 
rejoiced over finding places for all bills^ 
papers, memoranda, loose drawings, and 
whatnot. My mother often prophesied that 
the time would com6 when he would have 
secreted everything so effectually in this 
place, that no one would be able to find 
anything that was wanted. That timo 
seemed now to have arrived. I got a letter 
from him, the day after he left, inclosing the 
key of this same cabinet, and asking me to 
search into some of the drawers and see if I 
could lay my hand upon a particular paper that 
he had drawn up, containiBg plans for the 
arrangement of the new house, if it should 
ever come into his possession. He was a. 
little doubtful into which drawer he had put 
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it, but he was sure it was in one of the three 
front drawers. 

" It is tied up with a bit of green ribbon. 
There are other papers along with it, but 
jou need not send them ; run your eye over 
them and you will see which is the one I 
want. I never thought I should so soon have 
the power of putting my plans into execu- 
tion. My castle in the air is likely to become 
a substantial building, and in a short time 
will be most habitable. Tour mother is 
•clamouring for cupboards, linen presses, and 
some other fancies of hers, and I suppose must 
be humoured. Otherwise, I think she likes 
the place — ^the scenery, the garden, and the 
freedom — better even than I do. James takes 
Ms pleasure soberly, as I do, but Q-ertrude 
has thrown cleanliness and tidiness to the 
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winds, and is enveloped in mud from morn- 
ing to night." 

I went to the cabinet and opened it up. 
It was long since I had inspected all its 
turnings and twistings. I had almost for- 
gotten my father's order in my amusement 
at the wonderful piece of work. If he had 
been conspiring against the rulers of his 
country he could scarcely have contrived a 
more convenient place to hide his secrets in. 
I almost despaired of finding the paper that 
he had asked me to send. 

In one of these front drawers there was 
nothing but bills. In another there was cer- 
tainly a small packet tied up with green 
ribbon, which was a favourite colour of his, 
but a glance told me it was not to be tam- 
pered with. It contained the few letters my 
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father and mother had written to one another ; 
very small was the number, for they had been 
80 little separated, I fancy, since their marriage. 
I must say I should have been glad if I had 
been allowed to read them. In them, perhaps, 
was contained the key to the mystery of my 
mother's early life. As these letters, how- 
ever, could have nothing to do with the 
matter in hand I did not even untie the 
8tring. 

In another drawer were a number of rough, 
unfinished drawings. One of them particularly 
struck me. It was a study of a head, very 
beautiful certainly, and giving an idea of 
great intellectual power in the possessor of 
that head, but there was also a most un- 
canny expression about the mouth and eyes. 
The latter were long, serpent-like, glittering. 
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niratclif ul ; the mouth did not, by any sweet 
smile, contradict what the eyes said. It only 
confirmed them. It was a cruel, determined, 
hard mouth, and yet, in spite of it all, there was 
something fascinating about the face. Under- 
neath was written " A Memory." A cold 
shudder passed through me, for somehow I 
could not help connecting the sinister-look- 
ing face with the woman we had heard so 
much of from Donaldson. It was a young 
face in the bloom of early womanhood, but 
was it possible my mother could ever have 
been like that ? I put it away with a feeling 
of horror. It had evidently been a slight 
sketch, made to be worked into a much 
larger picture. Laying it back again in its 
place I now set much more vigorously to 
search for the missing plans, but nowhere 
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could I find them. Suddenly, while trying^ 
to force open a rather stifE drawer my hand 
slipped and hit against a button by the side 

of it. 

Instantly a little door flew open and I 
saw still another set of drawers beyond. I 
opened them. In the first lay my father's willy 
in another a long tress of hair tied up with 
green, and lying upon an illuminated card^ 
on which was the letter "M." There was 
still a third drawer, which I opened. My 
father when he spoke of three drawers must 
have meant this group of three, for in the 
third, here surely was the sealed-up packet 
of papers, tied with green ribbon, (he must 
surely have supplied himself with a bank- 
rupt's stock of this colour), and marked on 
the outside, •* For James and Carl when they 
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are old enough." Old eooagli ! I was old 
enough now, surely. Thank goodness ! here 
it was at last, I felt sure ; but I must see 
which of the papers it was, for there were 
several other papers mixed up together. No, 
this could certainly not be all about balconies, 
greenhouses, flower gardens, and summer- 
houses. I broke the seal, and dipped in here 
and there, and finally a light dawned upon 
me — a light so bright that it almost blinded 
me. This was certainly not the paper that 
my father wanted, but it was the paper con- 
taining information that I wanted. Here, I 
felt sure, if carefully read over, was to be 
found the secret of my mother's life. I sat 
like a person utterly amazed. Dare I read 
it P Ought I to read it without permission ? 
No, a thousand times no ! But my mother's 
VOL. I. N 
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honour I Supposing in clearing it up I 
wounded my own honour? What was my 
poor miserable honour compared with setting 
her firmly again on the pedestal on which she 
seemed to totter, as if she might some time 
fall from it ? " No/* I said, « no ! no ! '* How 
I fingered the pages ! How I eyed them I 
How I reasoned with myself that there might 
be a case in which it might be pardonable I 
Thank God I settled all such reasoning by 
tying the whole thing up in its green ribbons 
and laying it back in the drawer, and turn- 
ing the key of the wonderful cabinet, with 
all its secrets and old world stories and 
romances. 

Glad to have put temptation out of 
the road, I sat down and wrote to my 
father to tell him the paper could not be 
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found. I then frankly told him of the paper 
I had stumbled upon, and begged his per- 
mission to read it, adding that I had a par- 
ticular reason for wishing to read it. His 
answer soon came. He had found the paper 
in his trunk. In answer to my request, he 
began by a frank avowal that he was a hen- 
pecked husband, who never liked to do what 
^'Q-retchen did not wish;" that she had 
wished that we should not know the past 
history of our parents till we had thrown off, 
by experience, some of the weaknesses and 
follies of youth. " When you are older and 
are less ruled by appearances and outward cir- 
cumstances, then you shall learn anything 
that interests you about your parents in 
that paper. I feel my Gretchen is the best 
judge in this matter, and I would not go 
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against Iter. So be content, dear boy. 
There is much in our life that the world 
might condemn. Gretchen would suffer 
more in the opinion of a certain class of 
people than I should, so she says ; but my 
sons are not the people, I hope, that would 
ever think our mama anything but the most 
perfect of women. I would tell you, my 
Carl, everything ; but I have ever respected 
her opinion. If you knew all she has been 
to me, you would not wonder that I am what 
you call the hen-pecked husband. But you 
shall know, and then you will approve her 
judgment. So do not read that paper." 

I read the letter with a sad heart. What 
could it be that the world would disapprove ? 
I blushed as I read of the simple confidence 
of my father, that we, her sons, would never 
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belong to that disapproving world. Did my 
father know all the past history of my 
mother. Oh, those wretched doubts ! I 
burnt with shame as I thought of them, 
with indignant fury at myself for not at 
once disbelieving the whole story, I felt 
that I was getting some illness. The doctor 
had kindly said I had over-worked my- 
self at college; but James had worked 
harder than I had, and was of a more deli- 
cate frame. Perhaps there was something 
that chafed me more — something more of 
my mother's lively, quick temperament. 
James had more of the quiet, waiting 
disposition of my father. I know not what 
it was, but I felt thoroughly ill, and was 
thankful a few days afterwards when I heard 
my father's knock at my door. He had left 
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the otbers behind, and had come home for a 
short time upon some business connected 
with his new hobby. His watchful eyes soon 
saw that I was not looking well, and he 
questioned me. 

" Father," I said, " do not ask me why^ 
but, unless there is some very over-mastering 
reason against it, let me have that paper. Let 
me read it. It is not mere idle curiosity ; 
surely a son has a right to know his mother's 
past history." 

^^Not unless she chooses to tell it,** said 
my father, with a certain quiet rebuke in his 
tone. 

^* Oh, father, you do not know how you 
torture me. If you knew the things that old 
fellow Tarn Donaldson said I oh ! wxh 
things of her! — the gardener that lived at 
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Graigannocli when it was mama's home. I 
must know the truth ! " 

" The Tam Donaldson 1 " he said, starting. 
** How does he ever know of your mother's 
existence ? What did he say ? *' 

My father's whole frame seemed moved by 
astonishment in a way I had never seen it 
before. 

" He did not know, nor did I say she was 
my mother, but it was easy to identify tke two 
women. He told us of a German governess 
or companion to the Lady Margaret Laid- 
law.'' 

" So ? What did he say of her ? " 

" He said what you would not like to hear." 

" Tell me what he said ? " 

^He said she was a sneaking eaves- 
dropper." 
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" What else ? There is something behind." 

" That she was an impure woman, living 
with the Earl of Forsyth as his mistress ; that 
she was a thief — at least, she must have been^ 
if what he said was true, and that she — '^ 

" Yes, what else ? Speak Carl/' 

** That she poisoned Lady Margaret Laid- 
law." 

" Poisoned Lady Margaret Laidlaw ? " 

« Yes;' 

" God in heaven I how could he have sus- 
pected it. Ha I great God, I never doubted 
it, and yet that it should be known to others — 
others at the very other end of the world. 
Ah I but it must be true then ; but I never 
indeed doubted it.'' 

He seemed deeply moved, but indeed I 
was so utterly bewildered by this mode of 
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Teceiving what I said that I took little heed 
of how it affected him. I have said that I 
^as beginning to feel ill. Either it was true 
what the doctor said, or anxiety was telling 
•on me, or it might be both causes. The room 
suddenly seemed to be spinning round. The 
window, my father, various objects of furni- 
ture on which I tried to fix my eyes, seemed 
to retreat to an immense distance, and the 
floor, forsaking the lowly position for which it 
was made, arose, and would have hit me on 
the forehead, but before it could do so a 
strong arm was round me, and before I quite 
knew where I was I found myself seated 
beside my father resting my head against his 
^shoulder. 

" My Carl ! My son," I heard him say, 
with that tender voice so dear to us when we 
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were sick children^ " what is it ? What i» 
the matter ? '' 

*^ I feel ill, father ; let me rest thas for a 
little time." 

*^ Yes, and when jou are able I should like 
to speak more of what you tell me; in the 
meantime rest quietly here. You must not 
again overtask your strength. I like you ta 
study and work, but you must not lose your 
health." 

'* It is not that, father, I fear. I did not 
work as hard as James. I will tell you soon 
what Donaldson told me. In the meantime 
may I not ask you to relieve my curiosity, I 
will call it, about my mother. Oh, father, you 
little know what I would give to hear fronif 
your lips or pen the story of her life." 

'^Well," said my father, after a little 
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hesitation, *'as you have guessed so much 
and learnt so muoh, it is only natural you 
should know all. The harm is done, if harm 
is to be done. I will leave you now, dear 
boy, and when you are well enough you shall 
tell me what you have heard about those two 
Margarets, and about that far-off time, that 
time into which my life never entered." My 
heart beat almost beyond endurance as I 
saw him take the key and go towards the 
cabinet. He opened it, and took out the 
packet with the green ribbon tied round it, 
and, untying it, handed it to me. " It will 
interest you enough,'* he said, " to keep you 
resting quietly there till I come back. I 
must see your doctor, too, my boy." 

He stooped down, and committed that 
awful offence in the eyes of the male half of 
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the community, he kissed me on the forehead ; 
but it has always been a difficult thing for him 
to believe we were anything but children. 
My passing weakness, and my gratitude for 
his permission, made me for the time, what 
lie thought I was, a small child. I threw 
my arms round his neck and gave him a 
very girlish hug. But what was I grateful 
for? Who knows what these papers might 
contain ? Perhaps, too, they would carefully 
conceal what I most wanted to know. Still 
I hoped, and with feverish, trembling hands 
I drew the lights towards me and began 

THE CAEPENTER'S STOBT. 
^* I HAD been working all day up at the hotel 
at La Porte d'Or. I was putting up shelves 
in the kitchen. The air, or the view, or 
something, always affects me much when I 
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work at the hotel, and makes me feel happier 
and more joyful than I do anywhere else, sa 
that I cannot help whistling over my work 
there. I know the landlady does not like me 
to whistle, especially if she is in a bad temper, 
but that day there was no one to hear me. 
The men were all out and away, I do not 
know where; the women were at work in 
another part of the house. I had it all to 
myself, and I whistled and sang my German 
songs, and knocked up the shelves in the new 
kitchen, and was very happy as I did so* 
There was a great English Milor in the house 
with his daughter and cousin — 2l Sir Laid- 
law ; and the servants said his daughter was 
very ill and might soon die. But I never 
saw any of them or their servants, excepting 
a certain Janet, whom I met occasionally. 
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She tried to talk to me in her own language. 
I can speak a little English, having been 
taught it at school, and I learn it with more 
ease than the French, which is the language 
spoken by the people round. I do not belong 
to La Porte d'Or. I am a native of a town 
in Germany, where I was brought up, and 
where I learnt my trade from my father. 
There was an English workman in our shop 
for some time, and I took much pleasure in 
talking to him, and at length I used his lan- 
guage with much ease. But I was surprised 
to find how much I had forgotten it. When 
I tried to speak to this Janet, or rather when 
she spoke to me, though there were tones in 
her voice that sounded more familiar to me 
than in that of that workman, who came from 
the great city of London I believe, I could 
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not understand a word she said, though she 
Beamed to understand me. It has since been 
•explained to me that she came from the 
northern part of Britain, and that even 
English people will sometimes be sorely 
puzzled by the conversation of such as Janet. 

•* I said I was whistling a German air that 
I loved much when this Janet came in, her 
eyes streaming with tears, and she said 
something which I thought was a reproof to 
me that I whistled. Something she said 
about shame, and that I should think about 
it as I whistled, because there was a person 
who might perhaps die. 

" She gulped and choked so, and withal 
seemed so very angry at me, that I thought 
I could not have understood her. I stopped 
whistling or singing because someone was 
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dying, but I did not think of shame as she- 
wished me to do. I told her I was a German 
and could not understand, upon which she 
seized my arm and shook it in great anger. 
But that made me understand no better, so 
she ran out and presently returned with a 
young lady of a very stately and queen-like 
appearance, and also the mistress of the 
hotel was with her. 

" The young lady was governess and com- 
panion to the great Milor's daughter, and 
was a countrywoman of my own. Her face 
was very pale, and she seemed in great dis- 
tress, but she spoke to me very calmly, as if 
she would keep her grief down. She ex- 
plained quickly to me that the young lady, 
her pupil, had been ill for some time, but a 
sudden and alarming increase of the malady 
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had taken place, which they feared might 
prove fatal. The doctor in the village a 
little way oS had been called in, but was not 
liked by the father, who did not think he 
understood the case, and they wished some- 
one to drive over and bring the doctor from 

L , about five miles off. All the men 

were engaged and out of the way, and if I 
would quit my work and go for him I should 
be well rewarded. The landlady gave me 
full permission to leave her kitchen for 
another day. 

" I took my instructions and went out to 
the yard, where I harnessed the one avail- 
able horse to a carriage and drove off. I 
had to wait some time before the doctor 
could come, and it was well on in the after- 
noon when we drove into the inn-yard. I 
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Bet down the doctor and went into the 
kitchen. There seemed a great silence in 
the place, and presently the landlady came 
in with tears in her eyes and told me that 
we had come too late. The young lady had 
died about an hour before. The doctor 
came to me and said that I must drive him 
back again; but I saw that some of the 
drivers had returned to the stables, and I 
told him they would see to it. I did not 
like what I saw of this man. He seemed 
more intent upon counting the money that 
the Milor had given him than upon any 
thought of the poor childless man. I was 
well paid for my journey, and, as the land- 
lady wished me not to continue my work 
that day, I gathered my tools together and 
prepared to return to my own home. 
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" As I was leaving the yard the landlady 
came and told me I was to return in the even- 
ing later and measure the dead young lady 
so that I might make her coffin. I was the 
only workman in our secluded valley that 
understood such work, and though the place 
was celebrated for its health I yet gained 
too much experience* Her last words were, 
'and you'll be quick with your work, for 
this death will do the hotel no good. 
Already a family have settled to leave this 
evening, and the nervous gentleman goes 
to-morrow/ 

" We do not keep our dead with us long in 
these parts, and in the hot summer weather 
it would not be for the health of the living. 
As the young lady was to be taken across 
the sea and buried near her father's castle. 
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she was to be left, as soon as I had made all 
the necessary preparations, in the little 
chapel by the lake till her father and the 
man she was to have married could carry her 
to her final resting-place. 

" I promised to return at the hour fixed, 
and to work diligently to get all in readiness 
as soon as possible. Throwing my tool-bag 
over my shoulder, I quitted the inn and 
walked down to my own lodgings. 

*'It is about a year since I came to La 
Porte d'Or, and each day seems to make it 
lovelier to me. The sight of beautiful hills 
and valleys, of lakes and waterfalls, the little 
ferns in the clefts of the rock, and the wild 
roses by the roadside make me drunk with 
joy. Sunsets and moonlight alike are 
pageantries to me which would make the 
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grandest king's court in the world seem 
nothing but vulgar tinsel. * Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these/ 
I often wish I had learnt to use my pencil at 
school. What we were taught there we 
were taught well, and there was a boy 
amongst us whose parents said he was to 
learn drawing on account of a great love he 
had for it, and I hear he is growing famous 
as an artist. But I have had to work hard 
late and early to get my own living, and 
have had but little lime to practise my hand, 
nor have I had any instruction, save what 
my own eye could give. 

"One thing there is that annoys me. 
Much as the beauty of birds, and beasts, 
and' insects affects me, much as I love the 
scenes around me, I have never once seen a 
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human face or figure that I should ever care, 
for the sake of its beautji to look at again. 
I have often read of its marvellous power of 
attracting people, but I confess a cat bound- 
ing about in the inn-yard, or the stately 
cart-horses dragging their load along the 
field, are far more admirable in their beauty. 
Perhaps the women in these parts are not so 
highly favoured in this respect as in other 
places. But up at the hotel they have 
people from all parts, and I have never been 
led by the sight of any of them to give God 
thanks for having gratified me with so fair a 
show as when I see the smallest flower send- 
ing out its buds from some nook amongst 
the rocks, or to rejoice, as when I listen to 
the little birds singing amongst the trees. 
** "^o I we have round, unmeaning faces^ it 
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seems to me ; or, if we have not round, un- 
meaning faces, we have long, unmeaning 
faces. Perhaps that German lady was what 
poets and story-book writers speak about. I 
was glad she was my own country-woman, 
for I have heard it said our women are not 
so beautiful as they are in some countries ; 
but I do not know. I confess, though, that 
her looks hardly gave me pleasure. She was 
as beautiful and as supple as a serpent in her 
movements. There was something that made 
me sorry for her as she spoke to me. Was 
she grieving much for the death of her young 
pupil ? I knew not. I have known more 
since. I would have ofEered some sympathy 
with her, but I knew by ter voice, her 
manner, by everything about her, that, what- 
ever her position was in this great nobleman's 
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household, she was a proud woman and far 
above me, and she would have deemed pity 
from me an insult. She was ill, I thinly, for 
I saw her catch herself as if something pained 
her, and when she could not remember what 
she wanted to say, she then had a vacant 
look, as if she was of weak mind ; but I think 
she had sense. 

"At length I arrived at Madame la Harpe's. 
She has been my landlady ever since I came 
to these parts. I liked her little cottage, and 
I liked her. She loved me as if I were her son. 
I often wished I could have induced her to get 
a little girl to help her with her work, for she 
was almost blind and almost stone deaf. I 
always returned home in great fear that she 
would have burnt herself, or hurt herself in 
some way. But she would have no one, and 
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we liad no n^gUbonn nearer tlian the hotel. 
She was sitting with m j sapper ready, and 
all comfortably spread, and a bright snule on 
her good old face as she heard my step at the 
door. 

*' ^ Then art oome, then, my son ; I think 
then art later than usoaL Not that I can see 
the clock; I think I grow blinder and blinder/ 

'* ^ I fear I have come back only to go away 
again/ 

" I told her about the young lady who 
had just died, and how her father was left 
without a cluld, and how she seemed to be 
loved by her servants. 

" ' Ah, it is sad, Fritz Hiibner ; the young 
are taken and the old are left. But I think 
thou wilt soon be laying me in my grave. I 
grow weaker and more useless every day.* 

VOL. I. p 
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"'Not more useless, madame; there are 
few younger women could cook such a supper 
as this« But I wish you had not to stand 
near a fire when you work, with those blind 
eyes of yours.' 

" * Ah 1 I can see, thank God^ to do my 
work well enough. I shall creep about by 
myself as long as I can.' 

" I told her all I could, to brighten her up 
a bit, about the beautiful lady with the 
glittering eyes, and about the doctor who 
thought more of his gold than of the grief he 
had seen. I often, when I had time, read 
to her in the evening. She was an intelli- 
gent woman, though she was getting very 
old ; and I hope she found entertainment in 
such books as I was able to get. I know I 
found both instruction and entertainment in 
them myself. 
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" She was a country-woman of my own, 
which had always been a bond of union be- 
tween us. She had married young, and had 
settled down in La Porte d'Or, of which her 
husband had been a native. He had never 
been very good to her, and she had never 
taken much to the people or their ways. 
This evening I had to leave her alone. I 
was not sorry on one account. It was a 
lovely evening for a walk. I finished my supper 
as quickly as possible, and bidding her take 
care of herself, and putting all stumbling 
blocks out of her way, I went into my own 
part of the house to get what I wanted, and 
mounted the hill again. 
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